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OF HOPE - AND db nn 
CHAPTER I 


OF THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND Er- 
FECTS OF HOPE, 


HE art t that lifts itſelf up from the 
earth to conſider the heavens, and 
or neglects all the beauties of the hea- 
vens to admire only thoſe of the Stars, in- 
forms us that the Sun changes aſpects and 
influence in changing houſes; for though 
he ;loſes nothing of his virtue in this ap- 
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2 _ THE PHIL OSOPHY 


parent courſe, though the eclipſes that 
lecrete him from our eyes, do not rob 
him of the brightneſs they hide from us; 
and though his diſtance from us does not 
diminiſh his heat: Vet there are places in 
the heavens, where his aſpects are more 
favourable, and his influences more be- 
nign ; there are conſtellations which he 
cheriſhes, and in which he takes pleaſure 
to oblige all Nature; it ſeems alſo that 


they heighten his luſtre, augment his force, 


and that he never appears more powerful 


than when acting in conjunction with 


them. Morality, which knows no Sun 
but Love, confeſſes that it acquires new 
powers by afluming new faces; for tho” 
always the lame, and though the different 
names we give it, do not change its eſ- 
ſence ; yet it adjuſts itſelf to the ſentiments 
of our ſoul which it employs, and pro- 
duces in conjunction with them effects, 
either more rare or more common. It is 


gloomy in ſorrow, violent in anger, 


prompt in deſire, enterprizing in courage, 


tranquil in joy, and dejected in deſpair. 


But it is never more agreeable than in 


Hope: This is the throne on which it 


appears with moſt pomp; this is the affec- 
tion, in which it acts with the greateſt ef- 


forts; 
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forts; ; and this is the Paſſion in which it 
flatters us with moſt ſweetneſs. And in- 
. deed, it is the moſt generous mouvement 
of our Soul; it ſeems Nature had deſtined 
it for aſſiſting great men in their moſt no- 
ble enterprizes, and that nothing memo- 
rable can be executed without the help of 
this paſſion. Alexander did not W 
the conqueſt of Aſia but by its ſollicita- 
tion; making a partition of all the poſſeſ- 
ſions he had received from his father, he 
only reſerved hope for his ſhare, and he 
who found the world too little, contented 
himſelf with its promiſes. T was hope, 
and hope only that Cæſar conſulted, when 
he reſolyed to change the State of the Ro- 
man Republic, and make himſelf the maſ- 
ter of that proud Sovereign, which gave 
kings to all the nations of the earth. All 
Conquerors have been its Slaves, and the 
Ambition that commanded them borrowed 
its force, and took advice only from the 
Hope, that rouzed and ſpirited up their 
courage. 

But it is not ſo intimately familiarized 
to Princes, as not to retain a communica- 
tion with their ſubjects, and extend its 
cares to the loweſt conditions of men. It 


preſerves the bonds of ſocial life, and all 
| B 4 who 
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who welcome ſo pleaſing a gueſt, are prin- 
cCipally influenced by its motions. The 
farmer does not cultivate his fields, the 
merchant does not go to ſea, the ſoldier 
does not fight battles, unſolicited by the 
ſweets of Hope. Without any ſecurity, | 
and with all its promiſes uncertain, it fees 
thouſands obeying its orders, and expect- 
ing its rewards. It has more ſubjects than 
all Soyereigns together, and may boaſt 
that both are equally acted by its counſels. 
Tis it alone, that contents all men, and 


amidſt the difference of condition, induces. 


them to expect the fame ſucceſs. Tis it 
that promiſes the hnfbandman a plentiful 
harveſt; the mariner a favourable wind, 
the foldier victory, and the father obedient 
children. All engage themſelves on its 
word, and what is moſt ſtrange, it is ſtill 
believed after. being detected in lies; it 
throws, however, ſuch a ſpecious colouring 
over its new promiſes, that on their aſſur- 
ance new enterprizes are formed, and new 
dangers engaged in, Huſbandmen culti- 
vate the earth after a bad year, and ſtrive 
to conquer the ſterility of their grounds 
by the affiduity and perfection of their 
> fai lors put again to ſea after a 
ſhipwreck,” * el by hope, forget 


the 
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the rage of Storms and the Sea's faithleſs- 
neſs; Soldiers return to battle after their 
defeat; elated with hopes, they attack the 
enemy they have beaten, and flatter them- 
ſelves that Fortune will be tired in always 
favouring the ſame party: In ſhort, thers 
is no condition ſo wretched but this paſ- 
ſion adminiſters conſolation to. Though 

addicted to deceit, it would fain appear 
faithful, and even in its levity will give 
proofs of conſtaney; for it accompanies 
its ſlaves to death, it follows delinquents 
to their places of puniſhments, it enters 
into pri ſons with captives, it mounts the 
ſcaffold with ſtate criminals, and with 

Whatever ill ſueceis it has repayed our de- 
fires, there is no man that can prevail 
upon himſelf to quit clan to its plandiſh- 
ments. 

But as there is no advantage in 1 
world, that does not contain the allay of 
ſome defect, ſo hope is not without a ſhare 
of the mixture, and if it flatters men by 
its ſweetneſs, it diſmays them by the fear 
that attends on it; for the good at deſires 
is abſent and difficult; its abſence diſturbs 
it, and its difficulty frightens it; it well 
knows that what it ſeeks, is doubtful: 
* the name it bears informs it that the 

B 3 event 
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event of its enterprizes is uncertain, and 
every time it conſiders the dangers that 
threaten it, it turns pale as well as fear; it 
ſeems to be of the temper of that great 
General, who never began a battle with⸗ 
out trembling, as if he had apprehended 
the. hazards his courage was likely to ex- 
poſe him to: It dreads its own efforts, 
and its boldneſs occaſions the greateſt part 
of its timidity. This maxim is ſo true, 
that ſome Philoſophers were of opinion, 
that our hopes gave birth to our apprehen- 
ſions, and that in order to be without fear, 
we ſhould entertain no hopes; for though 
theſe two paſſions ſeem to imply a con- 
trariety, becauſe the Soul that hopes is 
full of confidence, yet they proceed from 
each other, and notwithſtanding the bad- 
neſs of their aſſociation, they mutually 
aid, and ſeldom deſert one another: They 
go along together, as Criminals with their 
Guards, faſtened by the ſame chain, and 
almoſt reduced to the ſame ſervitude: But 
T am not aſtoniſhed at their near affinity to 
each other, as having ſo many relations, 
and both being the paſſion of a man in ſuf. 
penſe, whom the expectation of Mtgricy 


keeps in a ſtate of reſtleſsneſs. 
| 3 T7 When, 
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When, unattended by fear, the know- 
ledge of its ſtrength aſſures it of the good 
ſucceſs of its enterprize, it falls into ano- 
ther extremity, and furniſhes our enemies 
with means to ſurpriſe us; for it is na- 
tually indiſcreet, and whatever good advice 
may be given it, it looks to the good that 
attracts, and does not conſider the evil that 
ſurrounds it. Imprudently running into 
danger, and guided only by ſeductive ap- 
pearances, it runs the riſque of forfeiting 
its liberty to ſatisfy its inclination: Thus 
we ſee fiſhes ſwallow the hook, becauſe. 
covered with ſome bait ; wild beaſts give 

into toils, fancying to find ſome prey in 
them, and ſoldiers fall into an ambuſcade, 
believing to gain ſome advantage: Whence 
Hope may be deemed a raſh counſellor, 
ſeeing but a falſe glimmering amidſt the 
darkneſs of futurity, and diſcovering but 
apparent goods, to throw us into hidden 
and real evils. For theſe reaſons, Poli- 
ticians always diſtruſt its ſaggeſtions, and 
the great men that govern ſtates, do not 
eaſily give credit to a paſſion, which has 
more warmth than wiſdom, more courage 
than prudence. But though it ſhould 
make good all it promiſes, and though 
the happineſs it bids us to retain in expec- 
| B 4 tancy 


8 THE PHILOSOPHY 
tancy, might not receive a mixture of dif. 
guſt ; ſtill ſhould we have reaſon to com- 
plain of its management, becauſe feeding 
us with future proſpects, it makes us for- 
get what is paſt, and obliges us to ground 
our contentment on the moſt uncertain 
poet of our life. 
Time that meaſures all the things of 
the world' has three diſcriminations, the 
paſt, the preſent, and futurity. The pre- 
ſent is but a point; it flows ſo rapidly that 
it cannot be ftopt; we are catched in a lie 
every time we ſpeak of it; it never hears 
the beginning and end of the ſame ſpeech; 
when we think to adopt it for a witneſs, 
or inſtance it in for an example, it flips 
out of our hands; we find it no longer 
preſent, and that it has already paſſed; 
Futurity ſucceeds it, but is ſo hidden, that 
the wiſeſt of the world cannot diſcover its 
firſt moments; its darkneſs is ſo thick as 
not to be diſſipated by all the light of pru- 
dence; the ſucceſs of things is ſhut up 
within its abyſs, and eannot be known 
without entering into eternity: One muſt 
be a Prophet to penetrate into its fecrets, 
and all therein in regard to us 1s fo doubt- 
ful and fo confuſed, that often the days 
we appoint for our triumph; are deſtined 
| RE far 
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for our defeat, and the hours we reſerve 
for our diverſions, are ſuch as heaven has 
ordained for our puniſhment ; The paſt 1s 
no more, it flies, and we fly from it; our 
withes that affect ſome right over futurity, 
have no pretenſions to it; they cannot diſ- 
poſe of what is no more, and that ſupreme 
power which all things obey, will make 
no alteration in that part of time, till it 
ſhall pleaſe him to reform the world, and 
by drawing our body out of duſt, thall ren- 
der to the preſent, all that the paſt had 
taken from it. Tis true, that our me- 
mory has ſome juriſdiction over it; it 
makes ule of it for our conſolation 5 it re- 
colle&s all our former ſubjects of happineſs 
for the ſweet recreation of our minds, and 
by an innocent artifice, converts our paſt 
diſaſters into preſent felicities; it reſuſci- 
tates our friends that we may enjoy their 
company; it converſes with the dead 
without horrour, and in ſpite of the ne- 
ceſſary laws of time, makes the paſt to 
revive, and reſtores to us all the gratifica- 
tions it had robbed us of. And indeed, 
this 1s that part of our life which Philoſo- 
phers love beſt; it is that over which 
Fortune has no further power, and which 
cannot be incommoded by poverty, bela- 

| boured 


10 THE PHILOSOPHY | 
boured by fear, nor abuſed by hope; 'tis 
a ſacred time, which accidents dare not 
meddle with; tis a treaſure, we cannot 
be robbed of, and Tyrants that may have 
power over the remainder of our life, have 
none over that which is paſt ; we are in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of it, and let deſtiny 
do what it can, there is no depriving us 
of a good we enjoy from the ſenſations of 
our reminiſcence: Yet Hope deprives us 
of theſe innocent acquiſitions, and looking 
to nothing but futurity, hinders our think- 
ing on what 1s paſt; it impoveriſhes to 
enrich us, it ſtrips us of certainties to buoy 
us up with uncertainties, and by an ex- 
treme injuſtice, draws us out of tranquil- 
lity to engage us in ſtorms. 

I muſt confeſs that Prudence and Reli- 
gion conſider futurity, but do not pay that 
regard to it which hope does. Religion 
does not ground herſelf on that uncertain 
futurity, which amuſes the generality of 
men, but on an aſſured futurity promiſed 
us in the holy Scriptures : She labours to 
acquire it, and employs all her reaſons to 
| perſuade us that it ought to be the principal 
object of our deſires ; ſhe deſpiſes that de- 
ceitful futurity which 3 hope ſeeks 


s Fr; and eſtimates it at ſo low a rate, 
that 
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that ſhe would not have us deem it a part 
of our life ; ſhe forbids us to think of the 
morrow, and even condemns the falſe pru- 
dence of men, who amaſs treaſures and 
build palaces, as if they were certain of 
living out an eternity; ſhe would not have 
us defer to that unknown time the effect 
of our good reſolutions, and by her pro- 
found knowledge of the uncertainty of all 
things, forbids us likewiſe to delay re- 
pentance, and commands us to hold the 
preſent day, as the laſt of our life. True 
Prudence conſiders futurity rather as a 
ſource of evil, than as a ſource of good, 
and when deſirous of piercing into its 
darkneſs, rather counſels with fear than 
hope; ſhe diſtruſts every thing depending 
on Fortune, and well knowing in howgreat 
a degree the beſt conjectures are doubt- 
ful, always waits futurity for with unea- 
ſineſs: Knowing allo that good ſucceſs 1 is 
out of the reach of her power, ſhe leaves 
to divine Providence the care of its ma- 
nagement, and is not aſtoniſhed when ſhe 
ſees the wiſeſt counſels followed by un- 
_ proſperous events; ſo that hope is blame- 
able for embarraſſing us in a time not at 
our diſpoſal, and placing all our happineſs 
on moments and hours, which lie perhaps 
beyond 
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uz THE PHILOSOPHY ' 
beyond the courſe of our lives. Tis true, 
r condition of our nature obliging us to 
pretend ſome right to futurity, it is meet 
we ſhould give ſomething to the ſucceſſion 
of time, and that having ſo few preſent 
advantages, ſhould flatter ourſelves with 
fuch as futurity promiſes 3 but we ſhould 
never concenter our wiſhes in them as the 
ſole objects of deſireable things, as it muſt 
be the height of imprudence to forget the 
paſt, and quit the preſent, to feed perhaps 
on the inanity of future contingencies. 
From all theſe good and ill effects of 
hope, it is eaſy to know and to define 
exactly its nature. It is therefore a mo- 
tion of our iraſcible appetite, ardently 
ſeeking after abſent, difficult, and poſſible 
good. The motion of the foul it has in 
' common with all other paſſions ; but it is 
different from fear, by confidering the 
good and not the evil; from joy, by look- 
ing to an abſent good, and not a preſent; 
and from deſire, by not ſeeking after abſo- 
Iute good, but that which is difficult. 
All theſe qualities inform us that it may 
have its good and ill uſes; that if the 
young abuſe it in pleaſures, the old uſe it 
properly 1 in their affairs; and that if it be 


+ Hom to*prudence when indiſcreetly 
. ſupported 
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fu] pported on the uncertainty of futurity, 


it is uſeful to Religion, when grounded 
on eternity. We ſhall ſte the proof of 


theſe IgE in che bw A 


c H APT ER N 
OF THE ILT. USE OF HPPE. 


\ HE Paſſions cannot be more inſo- 
lently abuſed, than when employed 

_ againſt the defign of nature, or when by 
forcing their principal properties to clafh 
with each other, they are made ſubſer- 
vient to infamous maſters, who by artifice 
or violence oblige them to deſert the part 
of virtue. The ill uſe moſt men make of 
Hope cannot therefore be more evidently 
demonſtrated, than by ſhewing that they 
run counter to its inclinations, and avert- 
ing it from its lawful | obje&, propoſe 
others unſuitable to-it. According to the 
reaſoning of all Philoſophers, that paiſion 
- ought to conſider an abſent, difficult, and 
poſſible good: Whence I conclude that 
the riches, honours, and pleaſures of life 
cannot be its real objects, as having only 


— 
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14 THE PHILOSOPHY 
the appearance of good, and that it is 


Opinion, which never calls things by their 
proper names, that has honoured: them 


with an unmerited title. Reaſon teaches 
us, that all theſe things retain no other 
value but that which is attributed to them 
by 1gnorance and lies. Before Avarice had 
extracted gold from the bowels of the 


Earth, and by a thouſand tortures had 


made it aſſume its dazzling colour, it 
paſſed only for an uſeleſs ſand or lump of 


rubbiſh. Honour in fo great a degree de- 
pends on opinion, that it is merely its work, 


and virtue muſt eſteem herſelf very riznh- 
ed, if ſhe had no other reward but that 


which frequently is beſtowed on crimes, 


which have been the reſult of fortunate 
chance, or are marked by ſome impoſing 


| luſtre. The pleaſures of life, far from being 


nocent enough, are too pernicious to man, 
to be ranked among the good things of his 
real well-being : Shame and regret accom- 
pany them ; pain which they fly from 


with ſo Much care, conſtantly finds them 
out, and makes them to carry about with 


them the torment of all the exceſſes they 
had committed. This probably was what 


induced the Sage to call all theſe imaginary 
good 
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goods by the name of deceitful * pictures, 
which are nothing in fact as they appear 
to the ſenſes: For it ſeems to thoſe who 
Judge only of pieces of painting by the 
eyes, that they ſee birds flying in the air, 
plains extending beyond the reach of fight, 
and perſons projecting, as it were, from 
the piece; yet when they approach, theſe 
they find to be nothing more than touches 
of the pencil, cauſing a deception of the 
ſenſes, and exhibiting things that are not: 
So it is with all thoſe periſhable goods of 
which opinion has inhanced the reputation, 

and which are indebted for their principat 
value to the weakneſs or ignorance of men: 
They are but ſhadows of good, which con- 
taining no ſolidity, cannot be objects of 
hope: The wiſeſt have therefore deſpiſed 
them, and there have been Philoſophers 
who never more candidly acknowledged 
their vanity than amidſt their pomp and 
grandeur. 

The example herein given us by + Se- 
neca, is too uſeful not to deſerve attention: 
He ſays that Attalus had conceived a ſecret 
affection for wealth, and though he Pro- 

feſſed himſelf the W had ima- 
2 Th Singen 
* Wiſd. 19. + Sener. rel. 110. aka 
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gined that their goodneſs was on a par 
with their beauty, and that they contained. 
as much ſweetneſs as ſplendour. He for- 
tunately aſſiſted at a triumph, wherein all 
the magnificence of Rome was oſtenta- 
tiouſly diſplayed. ' He ſaw veſſels of gold 
and cryſtal, whoſe exquiſite workmanſhip 
added to their value; fuperb habits, whole 
colours were {ſtill more precious than the 
ſtuff; troops of children and women, whoſe 
different beauties charmed equally the eye; 
flaves loaded with chains, who had but 
fhortly before worn crowns and bore fcep- 
ters; he ſaw all the ſpoils of the Eaſt, 
and thoſe coſtly treaſures which ſo many 
Kings had amaſſed during the length of ſo 
many ages; he ſaw, in fine, all that the 
Roman power had acquired moſt rare, 
ſince its ambition had given way to its 
avarice: This Philoſopher, however, was 
cured of his diſtemper by the very means 
that ſhould ſeem to increaſe it, and he 
made an ample confeſſion of the vanity of 
wealth in the midſt of its triumph. Re- 
flecting on all that he had feen, and re- 
— that theſe things were not leſs 
uſeleſs than ſeductive, he generouſly de- 
ſpiſed them. This pomp, ſaid he, could 
laſt but a few hours; che ſame after- 
| noon 
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. noon has ſeen its beginning and end, and 
though the chariots that carried all theſe 
treaſures paſſed on flowly, they neverthe- 
leſs paſſed away in a ſhort time; what 
probability then is there, that what could 
not divert us a whole day, ſhould occupy 
our thoughts during our whole life, and 
that we ſhould not make a long puniſh- 
ment of a thing that was not able to be- 
Now on us a long pleaſure ? Thus it was 
that this Philoſopher learned virtue, where 
others conceived nothing but vanity ; and 
every time objects preſented themſelves to 
his eyes whoſe appearance might give 
room to deception, he ſaid ; ** My ſoul, 
what doſt thou admire ? Is it the pomp of 
a triumph thou ſeeſt, where things are 
ſhewn, and do not ſuffer themſelves to be 
poſſeſſed, and where whilſt they pleaſe us, 
they paſs away and vaniſh from before our 
eyes?” 5 [EOS os 
If riches, not being real goods, cannot 
be the object of our hope, all others which 
the world promiſes us cannot ſatisfy it, as 
not being ſufficiently diſtant: For this paſ- 
ſion extends its views very deep into futurity; 
neglecting preſent things, it ſighs after ab- 
ſent, and makes its felicity conſiſt in a 
well-being that has not yet happened. It 
Vor. H. Prat © ſeems 


— 
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ſeems it would teach us that this world is 
not its abiding place, and that all the things 
that flatter our ſenſes, and charm our eyes 
or ears, are not thoſe it wants; ; It ſoars 
adventurouſly bold into Heaven, and 'car- 


rying with it its pretenſions into eternity, 
does not eſteem abſent what is ſhut up in 
the ſucceſſion of time; by a generoſity that 
cannot be enough praiſed, it deſpiſes all the 
Srandeurs imagination can figure to "itſelf 
an idea of, and aſpires only to that ſapreme 
felicity, which * the eye has never ſeen, 
'the ear has never heard, and the heart has 
never conceived. Thoſe therefore doit an 
injury who conſtrain it to an attachment 
for all the objects of our earthly goods, and 
throw it into a ſtate of langulſhing after 
things, that have not one of the conditions. 
its good ought to poſſeſs. | Beſides being | 
"abſent, it ſhould be allo difficult, and give 
trouble to thoſe that are willing to acquire 
it. This term occaſions error in moſt 
minds, and men finding difficulty in the 
fearch of the goods they with for, imagine 
N conſequently that they be to be hoped 
for. The Avaricious, who croſs the ſeas, 


WhO go to diſcover unknown lands, and 
| „5 4 N Ret 7 ſeek 


* x Cor. 2 
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new diſeaſes under new climates, perſuade 
themſelves that riches are very deſirable, 
as being ſo difficult to be obtained. The 
Ambitious, who enjoy not one hour of 
pleaſing reſpite, and who find a thouſand 
real hells in the imaginary paradiſes they 
frame to themſelves, believe that honour 
is the only object of hope: But Philoſo- 
- phy pretends to annex difficulty to gran- 
-deur ; it confounds the name of difficult 
with that of noble and generous ; it con- 
demns all thoſe who ſigh after infamous 
goods, and who forgetful of their noble 
origin, conceive no deſires but ſuch as ter- 
- minate in contemptible things. Hope, too 
- courageous to eſteem ſmoke or dirt, pities 
all the baſe ſouls that involve themſelves 
in infinite troubles for acquiring riches or 
- honours: *Tis true, they coſt their votaries 
many labours, but to be difficult, they are 
net the more to be wiſhed for; the troubles 
that encompaſs them, do not make them 
the more glorious, and they reſemble the 
eee. of criminals, which r areequally 
rous and infamous. 

Laſtly, all that the generality of men 
deſire is not the end of hope, being moſt 
- commonly: impoſſible: For though this Paſ- 


fon be bold it is prudent; it meaſures its 
_— | C'2 "I 
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ſtrength ; ; and though it engages in glorious 
enterprizes, it would fain have ſome aſſur- 
ance of their coming to paſs; it aſpires only 
to the goods it can. obtain, and quits the 
purſuit of them, ſo ſoon as found to ſur- 
paſs its power; it chuſes rather to pals for 
reſerved than raſh, and to confeſs its impo- 
tence, rather than make a ſhew of vanity. 
Vet all they that hope, exceed theſe bounds, 
and diveſting this Paſſion of natural pru- 
dence, raiſe their deſires beyond their me- 
rits, and ſeek often things equally unjuſt 
and impoſſible. A ſlave in irons promiſes 
himſelf liberty; a criminal in the Execu- 
tioner's hands ſtill hopes for pardon; a man 
baniſhed the Court ſtill pretends to a ſhare 
in the government; and there is ſcarce a 
wretch but flatters himſelf indiſcreetly with 
ſome imaginary felicity : They perſuade 


> themſelves that heaven will work a miracle 


in their favour, and that for the accom- 
pliſhment of their defires, it will . 
the order of the univerſe. 
But of all theſe mad folks, none are more 
deplorable than the far advanced in years, 
who ſeeing death already painted on their 
faces, ſtill promiſe themſelves a long life; 
they daily loſe the uſe of ſome. parts of 
oo ue ere lee only by art, 'tis with 
difficulty 
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difficulty that: they hear, they walk with 
pain, and whatever they do, they have freſh 
proofs of their debility : Still they* hope 
to live, and becauſe our firſt progenitors 
lived ſeveral ages, they believe that by 
taking care of themſelves, they ſhall guard 

againſt death, and taſte after the many ſins 
they have. eee e a favour granted 
only to thoſe who had not yet forfeited all 
their innocenee. To conceive ſo unreaſon- 
able a thought, we muſt renounce our 
judgment, and be intirely unacquainted 
with the misfortunes, that are inſeparably 
connected with old age: For all kinds of 
death admit the admixture of ſome hope; 
a fever leaves us after a certain number of 
fits; conflagrations are extinguiſhed much 
in the manner they have been kindled; 
the ſea throws up on its ſhores thoſe whom 
it had ſwallowed up; a ſtorm drives ſhips 
into port, and the ſoldier touched with pity 
gives life to his. ſuppliant enemy : But he 
whom old age leads on to death, has no 
further reaſon to hope ; no indulgence can' 
be granted him, and Kings that prolong the 
lives of Criminals, cannot in ſuch reſpect 
be of ſervice to the old; their death may 
be eaſier, but it is more certain; and as no 


longer they ought to be in dread to die, 1 in 
4 3 like 
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like manner they ought no longer hope to 
live. But having now ſufficiently. con- 
_ ſidered the injurious treatment of Hope, 
we ſhall paſs in review the good offices tliat 
may be rendered to it, by employing it ac- 
cording to its inclinations, and according 
to our wants. 


or THE GOOD USE OF Hor. 


HE Chriſtian Religion is intirely 
founded on hope, and making no 
account of the felicity of this world, it 
need be no matter of ſurprize if ſhe ſighs. 
after a happineſs to come. She confeſſes 
that ſhe is not of this world, and does not 
find it ſtrange to be perſecuted in an enemy's: 
country. She is confident that ſhe is cal- 
led from this wretched world to a more 
happy, and that having nothing to poſſeſs 
on earth, ſhe ſhould hope for all in heaven, 
Tis there that ſhe directs her wiſhes ; tis 
there that ſhe expects to receive the effects 
of Chriſt's promiſes, and to enjoy that 
glory, of which ſhe has here but the 
Pee: 


- 
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pledge. She well knows that our Salva- 


tion 18 here onl begun, and i 1s- not to be 
compleated but in heaven. All Chriſtians. 
inſtructed. in her ſchool, wait with a holy 
impatience the happy day, when, 1 the Son 
of God ſhall puniſh his enemies, and crown 
his ſubjects. They deem themſelves al- 
ready ſaved becauſe ſo in hope, and amidſt 
ſo many afflifting« evils, comfort themſelves 
in that virtue which promiſes a great deal, 
and till gives more. This falutary hope 
neyer yet confounded. any one, ang tho” 
for a time it ſuffers its chimants to be per- 
ſecuted, it inſpires them with ſo much 
courage, that far from feeling their pains, 
they taſte the happineſs of Angels in the 
midſt of their puniſhments, and betray no 
daſtardly mind, no ſervile ſenfibility : at, the 
fierce menaces of tyrants, and cruelty of 
executioners. Whatever accident may be · 
fal them they are always confident, and 
knowing that Chriſt i is the foundation of, 
their hope, they are perfectly undiſturbed ; 
the ſituation of their mind is tranquil and 
compoſed amidſt all the alarmung changer 
on the earth, _ 
But whatever advantage Chriſtians may 
| 6 from this ſublime virtue, it muſt be 
ü confeſſed that it has nothing common with 
C FE that 
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that Paſſion which conſiders futurity, and 2 
ſeeks a poſſible and difficult good: The one 
is a Chriſtian virtue reſiding in the will, 

and the other is a paſſion reſiding in a ſen- 
ſible appetite ; the one is a pure effect of 
nature, the other is a pure work of grace; 
the one by its own ſtrength can only ex- 


tend to time, the other by its own vigour 


aſcends to eternity; the one, in fine, does 
not make good all it promiſes, and often 
failing in word to its lovers, conſigns them 


over to confuſion and regret, but the other 


1s ſo faithful in its promiſes, that thoſe 
who have fought under its banners, con- 
feſs that its rewards far exceed all their ſer- 
vices. However, notwithſtanding their 
difference, nothing in the main hinders 
their agreement. The beſt uſe that can be 


made of human hope, is to ſubject it to 
divine hope, and make it aſpire by its help, 


to the poſſeſſion of eternal goods: For 
though Paſſion is unacquainted with eter- 
nity, and being engaged in the body, ſcarce 
riſes higher than the ſenſes, nevertheleſs it 
has ſome inclination to follow Grace, and 
ſuffer itſelf to be guided by its motions. 
As it obeys Reaſon,” it may likewiſe obey 


Piety, and as conducive to the utility of 


Moral virtue, it may in like manner be 
| ſer- 
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ſerviceable to Chriſtian virtue. And if it 
be not giving it too much advantage, Ithink 
as it interferes with Patience and Forti- 
tude, for forming moral habits, it may 
alſo coaleſce with Hope and Charity, for 
forming ſupernatural: But without en- 
gaging in a diſpute of the ſchools, it will 
be ſufficient to ſay, that if all our paſſions 
can admit of being ſanctified by Grace, 
Hope not being of a worſe condition than 
the reſt, may pretend to the ſame favour, 
and contribute to all the good works of 
Chriſtians. 

I therefore do not doubt but chi the 
Saints made good uſe of it, and that en- 
lightened by the light of faith, they placed 
in Jeſus Chriſt all the Hope, they did 
in their Sovereigns, or in their Gods, 
whilſt they lived in Paganiſm: I do not 
doubt but that this generous Paſſion, 
which had animated them in perils for the 
glory of their Princes, did alſo animate 
them for the cauſe of the Son of God; and 
J hold for certain, that as by its own pre- 
valency 1 it could have made good ſoldiers, 
it could equally by the aſſiſtance of Hea- 
ven make courageous Martyrs : For nature 
is the foundation of Grace, and as faith 
preſuppoſes Reaſon, the ſtrength of a Mar- 


tyr 
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tyr preſuppoſed the hope of a man, 0 
that Paſſion muſt have operated in the 
heart of thoſe generous Athletes, Whilſt 
Grace, acted in their will. God daily, 
makes uſe of the mouth of Prophets for 
explaining his myſteries; when he reveals 
to them the ſecrets of futurity, he adopts. 
their words to declare them to his people, 
aud in them accords Nature with Grace, 
to execute his deſigns. 

I therefore think that the beſt uſe which, 
can be made of Hope, is to ſubject it to 
three Chriſtian virtues, which will know 
how to employ. its warmth: to good and 
uſeful purpoſes. The firſt is _ which 
bearing its name, by an innocent artifice 
weans it from earth, and prompts it with: 
deſires for heaven: For tho' human hope 
is remakable for great generofity, it. can- 
not pretend to the happineſs of eternity, 
and though in the Soul of the Alexanders 
and Cæſars, it aſpired to divine honours, 
this was not ſo much by its motion as by 
that of vanity: But when taught by faith, 
that God has choſen us for his children, 
and Jeſus Chriſt has made us his brethren, 
to conſtitute us the heirs of his kingdom, 


it wiſhes through humility what others 
withed for through ambition. The ſe- 


cond 
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cond: virtue it may ſerve is patience, 
which in all her ſufferings has no other 
conſolation leſt but hope; for whilſt ſhe. 
engages in, ſflarp conflicts with pains and 
ſorrows, ſhe would be a, thouſand, times 
cruſhed andoverwhelmed by their violenee, 
if this, glorious paſſion. did not repreſent. 
the rewards prepared for her, and did not 
mitigate preſent ills by promiſes of future 
happineſs. For the better underſtanding 
of this, it will not be amiſs to know. that 
Patience is a virtue equally meek and pen- 
ſive ; ſhe diſplays. no ſplendour to the eye, 
and though ſhe undertakes: great things, 
the declines all the pomp of theatrical exhi- 
bition, obſcurity and deſerts. being more 
agreeable to her, as contenting herſelf in 
the contemplation of him, who is to crown 
her ſufferings: She can likewiſe exert no 
violence, and though her enemies are ſo 
powerful, ſhe {till defends herſelf by ſuf- 
fering, and does not render us victorious 
but with the loſs of life: Scarce does the 
allow herſelf the liberty of complaint, and 
ſhews ſo little ſenſibility in regard to her 
doings and pains, that thoſe unacquainted 
with her accuſe her of ſtupidity : ſo great 
a coldneſs requires to be animated by the 
warmth of Hope, and ſo ä a virtue 

wants 
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wants the aſſiſtance of an active Paſſion : 
*Tis therefore meet that amidſt the multi- 
plicity of her diſagreeable ſenſations, ſhe 
ſhould ruminate, as ſhe does in fact, on 
the rewards promiſed her, and ſhould 
amidſt her piercing pangs of grief, ſoar to 
Heaven on the wings of Hope, and ſee 
with the eyes of Faith, the ine prepared 
for . 

But the principal u we ought to make 
of this Paſſion, is when Fortitude, engaged 
iin Pain, attacks thoſe dreadful enemies 
that ſtrive to triumph over its courage. 
There is this difference between Patience 
and Fortitude, that the firſt contents itſelf 
with ſuffering, and the ſecond wants to 
act; the one conceals itſelf through modeſ- 
ty, the other produces itſelf through ge- 
neroſity; the one is mild, the other is 
ſevere; the one, properly ſpeaking, ſuffers 
pains which it cannot avoid, and the other 
endures torments, which it might have 
delivered it{elf from: But with all their 
diſeriminations, they have this in common 
that they cannot do without Hope; Tis 
the Soul that gives them life, and theſe 
two excellent virtues would never have at- 
tracted to them the fight of men and angels, 


were they not animated by that Paſſion 
which 
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which looks to futurity. Vanity 1s not 
powerful enough to inſpire us with a con- 
tempt of pain, and the Sect of the Stoics 
with all its pride, has diſpoſed but very 
few Philoſophers, to ſuffer generouſly the 
violence of tortures and the cruelty of exe- 
cutioners : But the Chriſtian Religion has 
-produced numberleſs Martyrs, who have 
conquered flames, withitood' the fury of 
wild beaſts, and triumphed over infidel 
_ Emperors. Their fortitude was founded 
on the virtue of Hope, and whilſt endea- 
vours were uſed to corrupt them by pro- 
miſes, to affright them by threats, and 
ſubdue them by torments, they raiſed 
_ themſelves to heaven in ſpirit, and were 
attentive to the rewards God prepabte for 

his faithful ſervants. , 
"Tis undoubtedly on this account that 
the great Apoſtle enobles Hope by 1o 
many glorious. titles, and to expreſs its 
wonderful effects, employs all the orna- 
ments of his divine eloquence. . Some- 
times he call it an“ Anchor that firmly 
keeps ſteady our ſhip on the ſea, that 
makes us find tranquillity amidſt the rage 
of ſtorms, and ines our deſires on heaven 
| and 
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and not on earth. Sometimes he calls it 
2 Buckler, by the defence of which we 
repel all the fiery darts the enemy hurls 
againſt us. Sometimes he calls it our 
Glory, and repreſents it to us as an honour- 
able title, which defacing our ſhame, 
makes us to hope, that after having been 
enemies of God, we {hall become his chil- 
dren, and in that quality have a ſhare in his 
Inheritance. By all theſe eulogiums, he 
teaches us, that Hope is neceſſary to us in 
all ſtates of life, that we can with profit 
-have recourſe to it in all our neceſſities, 
that it 1s our ſecurity in tempeſts, our de- 
{fence in battle, and our glory in diſgrace. 
But we muſt guard againſt its being of this 
World. Forbidding us the love of the 
world, it propoſes another love to us more 
happy and more innocent, which ought to 
be the object of all our deſires. We ſhould 
therefore flight periſhable goods to acquire 
eternal; we ſhould remember that it is ex- 
cesding difficult to have at the fame time 
pretenſions to heaven and to earth, and 
that to obtain the promiſes of _— we 
"__ — thoſe: of the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


"OF THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, EFFECTS, 
AND GOOD AND ILL USE OF DESPAIR. 
2 b all man's Paſſions, Deſpair is that, 
O® which has been the moſt remarkable 
Or obtaining the praiſe and blame of an- 
tiquity. It has paſſed as the laſt effort of 
courage in thoſe great men who ſought 
death to preſerve” their liberty, and who 
had recourſe to ſword or poiſon to reſcue 
' themſelves from the infolence of a victo- 
rious enemy. Poets and Orators never 
appear more eloquent, than when they 
'deſcribe the death of Cato; and they palliate 
that mad action with ſo much art, that if 
Faith had not perſuaded us it was an 
execrable deed, we ſhould take it for an 
heroic action. Seneca * was never ſo lavith 
in the praiſe of virtue as of that crime: It 
- Ahould' ſeem his deſign was by the com- 
mendations he beſtows upon it, to reduce 
meli to a degree of deſperation, and oblige 
all that are wretched to be guilty of ſuicide. 
* Js - | He 
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He images that all the Gods came down 
into Utica to contemplate ſo glorious a 
ſight, and that it was their pleaſure to ho- 
nour with their preſence, a Stoic Philoſo- 
pher, who not able to endure Cæſar's do- 
mination, though he ſuffered that of Pom 
pey, came to the determinate reſolution of 
planting a dagger in his boſom, of tearing 
out his bowels, and with his own hands 
of ſevering his Soul from his body ; for no 
other purpoſe, than to boaſt he could taſte 
the ſweets of death. Byt I am not 
aſtoniſhed at Seneca's making a murder paſs 
for a ſacrifice, ſince he approves of * drunk- 
enneſs, and makes a virtue of it, that he 
might not be obliged to blame Cato, who 
was accuſed of it. Others have abſolutely 
condemned Deſpair, and as there have been 
inſtances of men, who devoting themſelves 
to its dark ſuggeſtions, dipped their hands 
in their own blood, they judged that fo 
ſtrange a paſſion ak; to be. baniſhed the 
foul, and that on no occaſion or occurrence 
in life it is allowable to ſecond or follow 
its motions. 5 
Both theſe parties are Wir unjuſt, 


and their ſentiments are a violation of thoſe 
5. 


% 
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of nature: For with whatever diſaſter For- 
tune may threaten, and whatever ſignal 
infelicity ſhe may prepare for us, we ſhould 
never make an attempt againſt our life. 
Our birth and death are intirely dependent 
on our Sovereign, and He only, who has 
brought us into the world, can make us 
go out of it: He has left to us the diſpoſal 
of all the conditions' of our life, it. 
only reſerved to himſelf its beginning and 
end: We are born when 1t pleaſes him, 
and we die when he orders it: To 
haſten the hour of death is aſſuming 
his right, a right he is ſo jealous of, that 
he often works miracles to convince us that 
he is the maſter of it. But if detpair is 
prohibited on this occaſion, there are many 
others wherein it is permitted; and it ſeems 
that Nature has never more evidently made 
appear the care ſhe takes of man, than by 
giving him a paſſion, which 1s efficacious 
to deliver him from all the ills, againſt 
which Philoſophy cannot preſcribe any re- 
medy. 

Though Good be an e object, 
and powerfully attractive of the will by its 
charms, yet it is ſometimes environed by 
ſo many difficulties, that the will cannot 
approach it: Its beauties cauſe her to lan- 

Vo“. II. Pr. II. guiſh, 
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guiſh, the is conſumed in defires, and 
Hope that ſolicits her, obliges her to fruit- 
leſs exertions : The more ſhe is enamoured, 
the greater is her pain, and the more the 
good ſhe ſeeks is excellent, the more the 
15 miſerable ; that which ſhould cauſe her 
happineſs, complicates her trouble; ſhe is, 
in ſhort, unhappy becauſe ſhe cannot help 
foving an object, which the cannot acquire. 
This torment would be as durable as her 
love, if Deſpair did not come to her aſſiſt- 
ance, and if by a natural prudence it did 
not oblige her to deſiſt from an 1mpoffible 
reſearch, and deſtroy defires that ferve only 
to afflict her. As this paſſion detaches us 
from a difficult good, and ſurpaſſing our 
power, there are a thouſand occaſions in 
life, wherein it may be uſefully employed; 
and there is no condition in the world, 
 hoxwioever elevated, but may ſtand in need 
of its affiſtance : For the active forees, or 
ſtrength of all men muft admit of limita- 
tion, and the greater part of their deſigns are 
impracticable. Hope and Courage that 
animate them, have more heat than con- 
duct; under theſe blind guides, they muſt 
fall down precipices, if Deſpair did not 
 with-hold them, and if thro' a knowledge 
of their weakneſs, it did not divert them 
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from engaging in raſh enterprizes: Deſpair 
15 therefore a faithful Counſellor, never de- 
ceiving us; and it deſerves no blame, if, 
not being called upon till the ſtate of mat- 
ters is truly deplorable, it gives more ſa- 
lutary than honourable advice : We muſt 
rather accuſe Hope, which too eafily en- 
gages us in danger, and praife Deſpair, 
which finds means to deliver us from it. 

The misfortunes of the greateſt Princes 
are in a great meaſure owing to their not 
having been ſufficiently attentive to its 
admonitions: for if before undertaking 
war they meaſured their ſtrength, they 
would not be forced to make an ignomi- 
nious peace, and ſubmit to the law of a 
victorious enemy ; but unſortunately they 
do not implore the aſſiſtance of Deſpair, 
till unable to give them any, and they do 
not conſulr that Paſſion, till all things are 
reduced to extremities. It is not, how- 
ever, uſeleſs, even on that emergency, 
andits advice may be attended to with ſome 
advantage, though at the ſame time preci- 
pitate : It has often preſerved ſtates in a 
civil war, and ſaved intire armies by an 
honourable retreat; for when Princes find 
that their forces are not upon a par with 
thoſe of their enemies, and that the whole 

E ad- 
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advantage lies with the oppoſite party, 
Deſpair influenced by Prudence obliges 
them to retire, and this Paſſion repairing 
the faults of hope and boldneſs, prevails 
on them to reſerve their ſoldiers for a time, 
when they might promiſe themſelves cer- 

tain victory: Thus is Deſpair more prudent 
than courageous, and thinks more of the 


ſatety than glory of the ſtate; it profits by 


the crofs aceidents it has obſerved, and 
deems itſelf ſufficiently glorious, when able 
to eſcape the fury of its purſuers. Tis 
true, that ſeeing all the ways to ſafety ſhut 
up againſt it, and death ſtaring it in the 
face on all ſides, it chuſes the more ho- 
nourable, and recalling Hope it had ba- 
niſhed, reſolves to die or to conquer. For 
this reaſon great Captains never reduce the 


conquered to deſpair; and knowing that 


this paſſion becomes courageous when irri- 


tated, they conſtruct bridges of gold for 


it, open all paſſes to it, and let the tor- 
rent fpread wide in the fields, leſt it ſhould 


{well its rage from reſiſtance, and bear 


down the dikes oppoſed by its impetuoſity. 
Herein the nature of Deſpair is ſtrange, 


for it ſprings from fear, and its timidity con- 


ſtitutes the greateſt part of its prudence; it | 


rather conſiders in the good offered it, the 
difficulty that diſmays, than the glory that 


At- 
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attracts it, and whether it retains more 
coldneſs or leſs courage than Hope, it does 
not regard ſo much ſucceſsful as unproſ- 
perous events; yet when the peril is ex- 
treme, and the diſaſter threatens to be o 
great that it cannot well be avoided, it 
makes a virtue of necellity, and fights - 
enemies that even Hope would not dare 
to ſtand againſt, It often wreſts laurels 
out of the hands of the conqueror, and 
making efforts that may paſs for miracWs, 
ſurmounts Nature, preſerves the li feof me 
by making them deſpiſe it, and gains the 
victory by ſeeking an honourable death. 

From all theſe effects it is eaſy to judge 
of the nature of Deſpair, and to know - 
that it is a moſt violent motion, whereby 
the Soul keeps at a diſtance from a difficult 
good, which the believes the cannot ac- 
quire, and whereby alſo ſhe ſometimes ap- 
proaches it, not ſo much for poſſeſſing it, 
as to defend herſelf from the evil that 
threatens her: For in its birth Deſpair is 


timid, and has no other deſign than to diſ- 


ſuade the Soul from vainly ſeeking after ari 
impoſſible Good; but in its progreſs it be- 
comes bold, and Wem it perceives that by 
avoiding a difficult good, it engages in an 
en evil, it takes courage and exerts 
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all its ſtrength and powers to obtain a thing 
whole loſs is eſteemed certain. This pat- 
ſion therefore is not ſimple, and in order 
to explain its nature, it may be faid that 
it is a compound of fear and hope, and that 
as it is more cowardly than the former 1n 
the beginning, it is in the end more ge- 
nerous than the latter ; but in both theſe 
times it ſtands in need of conduct, and far 
being uſeful to virtue, ſhould avoid two 
dangerous extremities that bear its name 
and tarniſh its glory. The one may be 
called Cowardice, the other Raſhneſs. It 
is guilty of the firſt, when by not knowing 
its ſtrength, it declines a good it may ac- 
quire ; and it falls into the ſecond, when 
by not examining its weakneſs or the great- 
neſs of the danger, it undertakes a thing 
Impoſſible, and embarks in a deſign, ne- 
_ ceflarily attended with unproſperous ſuc- 
ceſs. *Tis Reaſon's buſineſs to keep it un- 
der a proper regulation, and ſee when it 
may fly without infamy, and attack with- 
out raſhneſs. If it be a lawful good we 

can juſtly attain, we never ought to de- 
ſpair. Obſtinacy is laudable on this occa- 

ſion, and a man cannot be blamed that 

makes attempts beyond his abilities, to 

acquire a happineſs, which his duty coun- 
ſels 
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ſels him to ſeek: after; but if what he co- 
vets is difficult and periſhable, he muſt 
cure himſelf by a rational Deſpair of his 
vain deſires and fond hopes. 
ut it is proper to obſerve, that if this 
paſhon 1s often innocent under the law of 
Nature, it is always criminal under that 
of Grace; for natural Hope being founded 
on our own ſtrength, it 1s allowable to re- 
ſign it to embrace Deſpair, and it will be 
no way inconvenient for the man, whoſe 
wretched ſtate is well known, to ſet afide 
his deſigns when it is impracticable for him 
to put them in execution : But ſuperna- 
tural Hope being founded on the divine 
Power, it is forbidden to loſe ſight of it, 
and it is a capital crime to ſuſpect God of 
untruth or weakneſs. Thoſe therefore who 
deſpair of their ſalyation, offend againſt his 
higheſt perfections, and render themſelves 
unworthy to receive the pardon of their 
ſins, the moment they ceaſe to hope. 
The Scripture teaches us that God is good 
and powerful; thoſe therefore that per- 
ſuade themſelves that he is not willing to, 
or cannot pardon them, are guilty of an 
outrage againſt his power and goodneſs, 
and by the ſame crime offend his two moſt 
excellent qualities: And if we are willing 
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to believe & St. Auguſtin, They that de- 


vote themſelves to deſpair imitate the proud, 
and equal themſelves ta God by relinquiſh- 
ing the hope of their Salvation. For when 
they fall into Deſpair, they imagine that 
the Mercy of God is not ſo great as their 
fin, and by an injurious preference, raiſe 


their Malice above his Goodneſs ; they 


preſcribe bounds to an infinite Love, and 
diveſt him of perfections, who poſſeſſes 
even all thoſe our mind cannot imagine. 

Tis true, that if Deſpair be criminal 
under the Law of of Grace, there is an ex- 
ceſs of Hope which is ſcarce leſs dangerous; 


and there are Chriſtians who do not perſiſt 


in their fins but from a yain confidence 
they place in the mercy of God: They 
do not flatter themſelves with his Good- 
neſs, but in order to offend him; they do 
not think of the graces he ſhews ſinners, 


but to abuſe them, and by unreaſonable 
4 conſequences which Philoſophy had never 


taught them, they cõnclude they ought to 
be bad, becauſe God is Good, and that he 
may not be offended, becauſe he puniſhes 
none but his real enemies. If theſe infamous 
Criminals had an loſt their judgment with 

their 
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their piety, they would reaſon after a dif- 
ferent manner, and would ſay, that as God 
is Good, they ought to be obedient; that 
as he pardons, they ought to be cautious 
in offending him; and that as he loves 
their falvation, they ought to love his ho- 
nour. But though they might not attend 
to theſe juſt conſiderations, their notions 
of the Mercy of God ſhould not maintain 
them in their fooliſh confidence; for be- 
ſides that it perfectly agrees with his Juſ- 
tice, and that the one makes no incroach- 
ment on the right of the other, he has fo 
tempered his promiſes with his menaces 
in the Scriptures, that they baniſh from 
our Soul both Deſpair and Preſumption, 
to aſſure thoſe in defpair, that he has pro- 
poſed repentance to them, of which the 
gate is open to all who ſincerely deſire te 
repent; and to intimiditate the preſump- 
tuous, who by their delays contemn his 
mercy. He has made the day of death 
uncertain, and reduced us to the neceſſity 
of dreading a moment, which as een 
may ſurprize All. | 5 
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o 
or COURAGE AND FEAR, 
c H A p T E R J. 


OF THE Were PROPERTIES, AND EF- 
FEC TS OF COURAGE. 


F the difficulties accompanying virtues 
enhance their value, and if the moſt 
inful are the moſt beautiful, it muſt, be 
confeſſed that of the, Paſſions, Courage 
ought to be eſteemed the moſt glorious, 


as being the moſt difficult, and as under- 


taking to encounter whatever is moſt 
dreadful in the world. Though Hope is 
generous, and though good does not ſcem 


agreeable to her unleſs auſtere; yet its 
beauty gives the invitation, and the charms 


it is poſſeſſed of, give her ſtrength to ſur- 


mount the difficulties that encompaſs it: 
But Courage deſtitute of this aſſiſtance, 


- conſiders an object that is no wiſe amiable : 


She attacks evil, and coming tothe help of 
Hope, declares war againſt her enemies, 


and has no other reward in view in the 


Conflict 
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Conflict than glory, She is much of the 


temper of Conquerors, who leaving all the 
ſpoils to their ſoldiers, reſerve nothing but 
honour to themſelves ; for all who de- 
ſcribe her nature, agree, that ſhe is a paſ- 
ſion of the ſoul, that ſeeks dangers to fight 
Againſt and conquer them; She may there- 
fore be called a Natural Force, and a dif. 
poſition to that generous virtue, which 
triumphs over pain and death. By enter- 
prizing nothing but what 1s difficult, ſhe 
is more ſevere than agreeable; a certain 
ſeverity perceptible on the face of thoſe 
whom ſhe animates, ſufficiently indicates 
that ſhe finds her pleaſures in labours, and 
that ſhe has no other amuſement, than 
ſuch as ſhe takes in ſurmounting pains; 
ſhe has no other conſolation but glory, 
no other food than hope: With this feeble 
aid the attacks all her enemies, and gains 
almoſt as many vichbries as the 1 
battles, | 
But to throw r more light on this matter, 
it will be neceflary to obſerve that Good 
and Evil are the two objects of all our Paſ- 
ions. Love contemplates Good, and in 
order to acquire it, employs Deſire and 
Hope: Sometimes Love finds it of ſo dif- 
ficult acceſs, that through Deſpair 1 it relin- 
quiſhes 
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quiſhes its pretentions, judging it a point 
of prudence to renounce a happineſs that 
cannot be obtained. Hatred on its fide de- 
teſts Evil, and to oppoſe an enemy, that 
declares perpetual war againſt it, employs 
the Paſſions relevant from its empire; it 
makes uſe of Flight and Fear to keep it at 
à diſtance, and ſometimes uſes Courage 
and Anger to fight againſt and conquer it. 
But as Deſpair would never quit a difficult 
Good, if Fear had not perſuaded it, that 
the difficulties accompanying it cannot be 


ſurmounted; ſo Courage would never un- 


dertake to attack a terrible evil, if Hope 


had not promiſed her victory. Whence 


theſe two paſſions with different objects 
may notwithſtanding agree. Though the 
one ſeeks good, and the other provokes 
evil, both exert their endeavours for the 
repoſe of the mind, and by ſeparate routes, 


ſeek the ſame end. Tis true that the 


condition of the one is more delectable 
than that of the other; for Hope looks 
only to the good ſhe deſires, and if ſome- 


times ſhe caſts her eyes on the difficulties 


that debar acceſs to it, this is rather thro' 


neceſſity than inclination, and if ſhe ex- 


poſes herſelf to any danger, it is not ſo 


8 520 for glory as for profit: But Courage 


con- 
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conſiders nothing but the evil, and by a 
certain confidence accompanying her in all 
her deſigns, flatters herſelf ſhe ſhall con- 

quer it by her own ſtrength. Hope eaſily 
conceives an enterprize, and being as 
much addicted to levity as vanity, en- 
gages in all enterprizes which ſhe judges 
to be glorious and poſfible: But her fate 
would be to retreat with confuſion, if 
Courage did not come to her aſſiſtance, 
and by a certain innate ſpirited conduct 
did not happily atchieve what this com- 
panion had raſhly undertaken. Hope re- 
ſembles trumpets ſounding the alarm, but 
never entering the battle ; Courage on the 
contrary, reſembles thoſe foldiers, who in 
filence referve their whole ſtrength for 
charging the enemy. Hope promiſes all 
and gives nothing, and faithleſs as ſhe is, 
cannot help deceiving men by fine words, 
which are far from being always attended 
with good effects: But Courage promiſes 
nothing, and gives a great deal; ſhe at- 
tempts impoſſibilities to ſatisfy the promiſes 
of Hope, and ſtrives to ſurmount the dif- 
ficulties that retard their execution. In 
fine, ſhe is ſo generous, that her deſigns, 
though difficult, are notwithſtanding pro- 
ſperous; and ſhe is fo accuſtomed to cons 
| quer, 
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quer, that the Poets, to throw a ſpecious 
:olouring over the . victories the gains 
againſt the laws of war, have feigned, 
that ſhe was animated by an inwardly- 
prompting Divinity, and that her exer- 
tions were rather more miraculous than 
natural. 

That theſe different qualities may more 
evidently appear, I ſhall add examples to 
reaſons, and ſhew. by ſome remarkable 
hiſtories, how much more conſiderable 
Courage is than Hope. There was never 
a more powerful Monarch than Xerxes, 
and his power never appeared with 
greater magnificence, than when he 
formed the defign of ſubduing Greece. 
His army conſiſted of two millions of 
men ; the expanſe of country was too 
narrow | for diſplaying the ranks of a 
corps, whoſe parts were monſtrous. , The 
earth groaned under the weight of the 
engines, that were carried along, to batter 
and beat down the walls of the towns that 
ſhould make reſiſtance. The aſtoniſhing 
number of his ſoldiers and horſes dried 
up rivers for their drink, and the ſhowers 
of arrows ſhot from ſo many hands dar- 
kened the face of the Sun. This Prince's 


flatterers could tell him, that the ſea was 
1 not 
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not ſpacious enough to carry on its boſom 
all his fleets, nor Greece large enough for 
the quartering of all his troops: Yet Leo- 
nidas ſeized upon the Straits of Thermo- 
pylæ, and entrenched in theſe mountains, 
reſolved to fight him at the paſs with three 
hundred men. Hope and Courage elated 
undoubtedly the Heart of that generous 
Captain, and theſe two Paffions animated 
him to an enterprize equally difficult and 
glorious. Hope repreſented the glory that 
ſhould accrue to him, from oppoſing the 


common enemy of Greece, from pre- 


ſerving the liberty of his Country, from 
ſecuring temples from conflagration, from 
_ defending cities from pillage, and from 
ſaving women from the inſults of a victori- 
ous Barbarian. She forgot not to point out 
to him all the honours Sparta ſhould heap 
upon him, the Statutes that ſhould be 
erected to the memory of his name, the 
praiſes he ſhould receive from the mouth 
of all people, and the pompous titles Hiſ- 
torians ſhould beſtow upon him in their 
writings : Perhaps ſhe would have flat- 
tered him with an impoſſible victory, and 
-perſuaded him that by diforder fpreading 


through' an army, which had many men 


and few ſoldiers, it would be eaſy to de- 
| feat 
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feat it: But Courage, more true than 
Hope, acknowledged the greatnefs of the 
danger, and without deceiving - that va- 
lant Leader, gave him a full and exact 
view of the real ſtate of things, that tho” 
his death was certain, he ought not to 
abandon the poſt he had taken; that it 
was not neceſſary he ſhould conquer, but 
die, and that he would do enough for the 
ſafety of Greece, if loſing his life, he de- 
ſtroyed confidence in his enemies. He 
believed the counſel of that generous paſ- 
ſiori, and reſolved to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
an army which he could not ſtop, and ex- 
horted his ſoldiers to prepate both for 
fighting and death. In this example, it 
is eaſy to judge, that- Hope conſiders only 
the good that ſolicits her, and Courage 
looks only to the threatning evil; that the 
one entertains only notions of the glory 
ſhe promiſes herſelf, and the other is prin- 
cipally taken up with the peril ſhe has to 
encounter; that the one feeds herſelf with 
an imaginary pleaſure, and the other con- 
ceives ideas of real pain: Tis true; that 
the latter finds contentment in her duty, 
and ſings the ſong of triumph in the midſt 
of her defeat; for though ſhe does not 
gain a victory over the Perſians 1 in the per- 

| | ſon 
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ſon of Leonidas, ſhe gains it over the fear 
of de ath ; and ſhe is fully ſatisfied in hav- 
ing conquered the moſt violent of her ene- 
mies; ſhe is regardleſs of being worſte 
by men, ſo ſhe proves victorious ver for- 
tune; and good ſucceſs is indifferent to 
her, provided ſhe ſurmounts the appre- 
henſion of danger. / | 
If it be lowed fo join fable with big 
tory, we ſhall ſee in the perſon of Jafong 
the different motions of theſe two paſſions. 
Ihe conqueſt of the golden fleece 1s the 


motive of his voyage. Hope makes him 


put to Sea, and promiſes him that a fa- 
vourable wind will ſwell his ſails, and 
waſt him ſafe, in ſpite of ſtorms, to the 
ſhore of Colchos. She repreſents to him 
that the eyes of all Greece are open upon 
him, to be ſpectators of his exploits, and 
that he does not carry one Captain along 
with him in the expedition that is not 
ready and willing to fight manfully under 
his ſtandard; that in ſo noble an enter- 
prize the profit is connected with the 
glory, and that the reward he expects 
from it, is as rich as it is honourable, But 
Courage that cannot flatter, points out to 
bim armed men to fight, monſters to ſub- 
due, and an ever watchful ſerpent to ſur- 
Vor. II. Prei. ain! prize: 
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prize : Yet he actepts all theſe conditions, 
and undertakes to attack all theſe enemies, 
on the confidence of his own ſtrength. 
He is not certain he ſhall conquer the 
bulls and ferpents, but he ts very certain 
of conquering fear ; he knows that ſucceſs 
depends on fortune, yet knows alſo that his 
courage depends on the ſettled and un- 
dauntedditpoſitionof hismind; it is enough 
for him to deſpiſe all the monſters that ſhew 
themſelves to him under horrid appear- 
ances, and without gaining other reward, 
he reputes himſelf ſufficiently glorious, ſo 
he'can but triumph over fear. 

By theſe two examples the advantages of 
Courage over Hope appear very evidently, 
hut in their oppoſitions, ſome relation not- 
withſtanding is found between them; and 
it ſeems that the ſame cauſes that make us 
to hope for Good, make us alſo deſpiſe 
Evil: For youth that has much heat fan 
cies nothing impoſſible, and becauſe the 
vigour it feels gives aflurance, it eaſily 
engages in difficult and glorious deſigns: 
Good ſucceſs likewiſe nourithes that paſ- 

Fon, and when fortune is favourable to 
great Generals of armies, they ſeldom de- 
eline engaging the enemy, though their 
own troops are not ſo numerous, fully per- 


ſuaded that their very name is capable 
of 
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of ſtriking terror, and being accuſtomed 
to 'coaquer, they cannot dread a misfor- 

tune that has not yet happened to them. 

Power contributes not leſs than good ſuc- 

ceſs to make men brave; for when a 

Prince commands over extenſive territo- 

ries, when every town may ſupply him 

with an army, when his revenues permit 
him to keep ſtanding forces for years to- 
gether, when his neighbours are 1n fear 
of him, and when he can take the field at 
any time to oblige them to become his 
ſubjects, there is no war but he may un- 
dertake, nor victory but he may promiſe 

himſelf. But of all ier e 

{pires men with more Courage than inno- 
cence. The enemies that attack them 
may be powerful, and may have other ad- 

vantages in their favour; but they imagine 

that God ought to take part with them, 
and that he who protects the innocent be- 
ing intereſted in their cauſe, is obliged to 
defend it: In this confidence, they march 
on without dread amidſt dangers; they 
are not apprehenſive of ill ſucceſs, and 
waiting the help of heaven, promiſe them- 
{elves certain victory. Both may be miſ- 
taken, and as theſe paſſions become illuſ- 
trious virtues, when under the guidance 
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of Prudence, they may likewiſe degene- 
rate into ſhameful vices, when they ſuffer 
themſelves to be governed by indiſcretion. 
This we ſhall examine in the following 
Chapters. 7 


CH 4 PÞ: TEE I H. 
OF THE ILL. USE or COURAGE. | 


\OURAGE wing no other ga- 
khan hope, we need not be aſtoniſh- 
ed, if ſhe attacks enemies ſhe cannot 
conquer, and if the deſigns the forms, are 
commonly attended with ill ſucceſs. It 
is very unlikely that raih enterprizes 
ſhould be proſperous, and that actions not 
influenced by prudence ſhould have a happy 
iflue. Fortune becomes tired of favouring 
the audacious, and having often reſcued 
them from the danger, wherein they had 

indiſereetly engaged, - ſhe deſerts them 
With ſome ſort of juſtice, and puniſhes 
their raſhneſs, to cure that of others. For 
this realoh, all men are obliged to examine 
the Counſels Hope gives them, and to 
meaſure their ſtrength, before they follow 
the motions of Courage; for though theſe 
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are generous, the greater part of the Sol- 
diery confounding them with the ſpirited, 
ideas of valour, they W ING 


prove fatal, occaſion daily the loſs of ar- 
mies, and bring on the ruin of States. 


7 


But to find the ſource of this miſhap, it 


will be proper to know, that as the Paſ- 


ſions reſide in the inferior part of the ſoul, 
and know not how to reaſon, they conſi- 


der only their object, and by a blind im- 


petuoſity, approach or keep from it; they 


do not even take notice of the circum- 


ſtances accompanying it, and without 


comparing difficulties with their ſtrength, 
they imprudently engage in the combat, 
or ſhamefully take to flight. Their judg- 
ment is ſo quick, that it is almoſt always 
precipitate; for having liſtened to the re- 
lation of the ſenſes, they conſult their in- 
elination, and without waiting the orders 
of Reaſon, bear away the whole man, and 
force him to follow their motions. Hence 
it comes to paſs that he repents him of his 
deſigns, that he condemns what he had 
wm ps often finiſh what he 
Had begu ward 
: — of: all the Paſbans) not one is more 
unhappy than Courage. She attacks 
ee enemies, ſhe contends with pain 

E 3 | and _ 
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and death, combats are her ordinary exer- 
ciſes, and ſhe often bathes herſelf in tears 
or in blood; ſhe is conſtantly encompaſſed 
by dangers, and wherever ſhe turns, ſees 
nothing but frightful images, and ghaſtly 
ſpectres. Yet ſhe borrows no force, nor 
receives any advice but from Hope: Her 
egger on to danger, and her counſellor is 
one and the fame; that which makes her 
act, is that which arms her hand, and by 
vain promiſes engages her in extreme dif- 
ficulties : She therefore ſees moſt of her 
projects to prove abortive, and often ac- 
quires nothing from all her uſeleſs exer- 
tions, but the regret of having followed 
bad counſels; - moſt of the time the diſs 
courages herſelf, and percciving her enter- 
prizes exceed her abilities, ſuffers herſelf 
to be diſmayed with fear, dejected by deſ- 
pair, and conſumed by ſorrow: And in- 
deed, theſe paſſions almoſt always ſucceed, 
and we. ſee by experience, that thoſe who 
in the beginning of battles have been more 
courageous than men, at length become 
more timid than women: The fire of 
Courage is ſoon kindled, but is often as 
quickly extinguiſhed ; and as the rage of 
waves is converted into froth, ſo t — vio- 
lence of the bold changes into n 
2228 bs an 
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and of all the confidence, they ſeemed to 
place in their deſigns, little elſe remains to 
them but an imbecility equally ſhameful 
and criminal. 

'Tis true that Anger ſouneeimon takes 
the part of Courage, and adminiſters a ſup- 
ply of new force, when the greatneſs of 
the danger has made her own, as it were, 
to evaporate : But this aſſiſtance is not al- 
ways to be relied on; the ſoldier, who 
fights from the ſuggeſtions of ſo feeble an 
aid, 1s in as great danger of lofing the 
victory, as that other who places his hope 
in deſpair ; and the former is no more cer- 
tain of conquering than the latter, who 
does not reſolve to fight but becauſe he 
cannot retire. Deſperadoes have been ſeen 
to die with arms in their hands, and if 
ſometimes they have revenged their death, 
they have not always preſerved their life; 
the bold alſo, for being animated with 
anger, have not been obſerved to extricate 
themſelves more happily from the dangers, 
they had ran headlong into. The force 
of Anger is as much circumſcribed as that 
of Courage, and if both are not guided by 
Prudence, they muſt expect fatality in the 
event. That which has ſucceeded on one 
occaſion does not . ſucceed in others, and 

E 4, Heaven 


Heaven is not obliged to grant the ſame. 
ſucceſs to all raſh enterprizes. The ex- 
ample of Alexander. ſhould not ſerve as a 
rule to all Conquerors; he did not live 
long enough to be a proper ſubject of imi- . 
tation ; fortune that had followed him in 
his youth, would have perhaps deſerted 
him in his old age; his raſhneſs was not 
always ſo happy, and if he had began his 
conqueſts by Europe, he would not have 
carried them ſo far into Aſia: Rome in her 
juvenile ſtate mighit have ſtopped ſhort the 
courſe of his victories; and ſhe that could 
confine Pyrrhus within his States, might 
have driven him back into Macedon. 

I am of Seneca's opinion, and believe 
with him, that this Prince had more cou- 
rage than prudence, and more raſhneſs 
than courage. In fact, his fortune oftener 
preſeryved him than his valour, and if hea- 
ven had not made choice of him for pu- 
vithing the pride of the Perſians, he might 
have been defeated in the firſt battle. He 
would not take the advantages the greateſt 
Captains uſually do, when their forces are 
unequal to thoſe of the enemy. He would 
not attack Darius's Army by the favour of 
s dark night, but by a raſhneſs, deſerving 
more reproaches than it reccived praiſes, 
AS wanted 


1 
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wanted to wait for the day, and to have 
the Sun for witneſs of his victory. He 
believed he ſhould have ſtolen victory, if 
he had gained it in the night, and though 
Parmenio counſelled him to prefer the. 
lives of his ſoldiers to the glory of his 
arms, he deſpiſed that advice, and to ſhew. 
that he held all his advantages from for- 
tune, rejected all the maxims of prudence. 
It may, therefore ſeem an indiſputable fact, 
that his preſumption has occaſioned the 
ruin of all the Princes that took him for 
their pattern; and that his conduct has 
been more fatal to conquerors, than racks, - 
and ſtorms to ſeamen. I know that Cæſar 
left much to Chance, and that he could 
not imagine the deſtruction of the Roman 
Republic without having conceived a very 
exalted opinion of his good fortune ; 3 but 
if.the deſign was very raſh, the execution 
was as prudent ; for he joined artifice to 
force, and did not abandon to hazard, | 
what he could conduct by virtue; and 
we are obliged to acknowledge, that his 
victories are not leſs the work of Prudence, 
than of his Fortune, He did not ſhew 
himſelf boldly adventurous but on occa- 
ſions when Counſel was uſeleſs ; and he 
did not boaſt of his gad fartune,. but to 
| con- 
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conjure abeir the ſtorm's rage, and ſpirit 
up his Pilot with his own confidence. In 
ſhort, he made good uſe of Hope in all his 
enterprizes, but kept it ſubordinate to 
Prudence, thius teaching all Generals of 
Armies a uſeful leſſon; that to be valiant, 
they muſt be more wile than raſh, 3 


p 1 H mu III. 
or THE GOOD USE OF COURAGE. 


N ou a Pa ions are more 

criminal than innocent, inclining, 
by reaſon of the diſorder of our Nature, 
more to the fide of vice than virtue; yet 
with a little help they may be made vir- 
tuous. Their inclinations are good, but 
their judgments are precipitate; they con- 
ſtantly ſeek good, and as conſtantly refiſt 
evil; but this they commonly do with toa 
mifch warmth, herein imitating Orators, 
who defend a good cauſe with bad reaſons; 
or they reſemble thoſe unhappy innocents, 
who betray themſelves amidſt tortures, and 


: by not having conſtancy enough, confeſs 


crimesthey have not committed. Theymake, 


N themſelves culpable by not being 
ſuf- 
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ſufficiently patient, and become vicious 
by being not able to ſuffer the abſence of 
good, or the preſence of evil. If Hope 
did not purſue the honours ſhe cannot ac- 
quire, ſhe would never bring the Ambi- 
tious to deſpair ; and if Courage did not 
engage in oppoſing misfortunes which ſhe 
eannot conquer, ſhe would never be ac- 

euſed of raſhneſs. But this fault is not 
without its remedy ; for if Courage liſtens 
to the admonitions of Reaſon, if after 
having calmed the fury of her firſt emo- 
tions, ſhe conſents to be guided by Pru- 
dence, then will the change her Nature, 
and from a mere paſſion, as ſhe was, will 
become a glorious virtue. Courage and 
Fortitude contemplate the ſame object, and 
their inclinations are ſo nearly related, 

that Fortitude may be called a rational 
courage, and courage a natural Fortitude. 
Their enemies are common, they aſſemble 
all their forces to oppoſe. them, they are 

actuated by the ſame motives, and they 

ſeek the ſame end. 

- C308 ortitude, according to its true defini- 

tion, is a ſcience that teaches us to ſuffer, 

or to repel, or to provoke evils. She re- 
ſolutely endures all the calamities that are 

inherent to nature; ſhe will not admit of 


any 


| 

| 

1 

1 
| 
1 

il 
1 
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any diſpenſation in general - lays, and 
therefore knowing that the neceſſity of 
dying, is a ſentence pronounced againſt 


all men, ſhe never appeals from it. In a 


tranquil ſituation of mind, ſhe ſees the ap- 
proach of ſickneſs, and the firſt remedy the 
adopts for the cure, is the thought that 
diſeaſes ſpring up from our conſtitution, 
and make a part of ourſelves. Contagion 
does not terrify her, and whether ſhe con- 
ſiders it as a puniſhment of ſin, or an ef- 
fect of nature, ſhe does not accule the ſtars 
on that account; neither does the pretend 


to be exempt from an ill, Which does not 


pardon even Sovereigns. She repels by a 
generous contempt, all diſaſters, the ſtrength 
of which ſeems grounded on the illuſone 
of error, and which perhaps are not other- 
wiſe offenſive to our body, but becauſe 


they hurt our imagination. She defends 


herſelf from poverty by deſiring, only ne- 
ceſſaries, and deſpiſes honours, obſerving 
them to be oftener the reward of vice than 
virtue. She ſlights as frivolous all volup- 
tuous indulgence, well knowing that it is 

only gloſſed over with an agreeable aps 
pearance, and that under a ſpecious name, 


it hides: pains as ſhameful as real. She 


provokes grief and pain to make trial of 
| her 


* 
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her courage 3 3 ſhe ſeeks out calamity as an 
occaſion to practiſe virtue, and if ſhe had 
not experienced the misfortunes of life, 
ſhe would believe herſelf ignorant of the 
more noble half of the things the 
ought to know. She has rather an avidity 
than deſire for dangers, and as the ill the 
ſuffers makes a part of her glory, ſhe runs 
to meet it, believing it to be a cowardice 
to wait its coming. She has, in fine, 
conquered death with all the horrid aſpects 
it had aſſumed to affright her, and the 
_ cruelty of Tyrants has not invented puniſh- 
ments, which Fortitude has not triumphed 
over. Scœvola made a mockery of flames, 
and ſaw his right hand burn with a more 
undaunted reſolution than his enemy could 
ſhew in looking at it. Regulus did honours 
to the gibbet on which he died. Socrates 
made a ſchool of his priſon; his execu- 
tioners became his diſciples ; and the poi- 
ſon he was compelled to take, made his 
innocence glorious. In a placid difpoſition 
of mind did Camillus ſufter banithment, 
and Rome would have remained captive, 
if this illuſtrious Exile had not reſtored her 
to liberty. Cato put himſelf to death; 
and if he ſuffered himſelf to be conqueted 
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by impatience, he might boaſt at leaſt that 
he had retained his liberty. | 
But without borrowing prophane ex- 
amples, wherein virtue 1s always mingled 
with vice, Chriſtians have no Martyr but 
has ſurmounted tyrants, and amidſt the ri- 
gour of puniſhment, has given many ſig- 
nal proofs of fortitude. Such as Ignatius 
have provoked fierce and cruel beaſts, and 
if that ſort of death had been a favour, they 
eagerly ſought and endured it with plea- 
ſure. Such as Lawrence have conquered 
the agonizing 'pains of fire, and whilſt 
their body waſted away drop by drop 
its animal life over red hot coals, their 
tongue uttered reproaches in derifion of 
the impotence of their judges, or with 
gladneſs re- iterated the praiſes of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Such as Clement and Aga- 
tha, have tired out their execntioners ; 
their martyrdom laſted thirty years; the 
moſt famous cities in the world ſerved as 
Theatres to their combats; the whole earth 
was ſprinkled with their blood, and Hea- 
ven wrought many miracles to prolong 
their life, and render more auguſt their 
triumph. But if Fortitude animated by cha- 
rity has ſuſtained all theſe efforts and con- 
quered all theſe enemies, Courage may 
alſo 
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alſo pretend therein to a good part of the 
glory: For it is ſhe that makes Martyrs, 


and though Grace is more powerful than 


nature, ſhe does not make flight of its aſ- 
ſiſtance. As the ſoul and body conſpire 


together for the practice of virtue, ſo na- 


ture agrees with Grace to reſiſt and con- 
quer ſin. Courage is the foundation of all 
fine actions, and if that generous Paſſion 
had not elated the heart of the primitive 
Chriſtians, Fortitude would not have 


gained ſo many illuſtrious victories. Their 
affinity is ſo great that they cannot ſeparately 


ſubſiſt. Fortitude without courage is in a 
languid condition, and Courage without 
_ fortitude is raſh, Virtue requires the aid 
of paſſion, and paſſion the conduct of vir- 
tue. Courage is the beginning of forti- 
tude, and Fortitude is the perfection of 
courage; or to ſpeak more clearly, Cou- 
rage is an ĩimperfect virtue, and Fortitude 
an accompliſhed Paſſionn. | 
But to arrive at this perfection, it ml 
have three or four remarkable circum- 
ances. The firſt is, that it ſhould be 
accompanied with juſtice: and prudenice ; 
for he that arms himſelf to ruin his coun- 
try, does not deſerve the name of cou- 
* ; his gu diſhonours his paſſion, 
| and 
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and by not having made choice of a law- 
ful end, his courage becomes criminal, 
Cataline may take up arms, aud {ſpirit his 
ſoldiers to battle by his example; he may 
be covered with blood intermingled with 
that of his enemies; he may die ſword in 
hand in the midſt of the engagement, and 
fury and anger may be ſeen painted on his 
face after death; yet, will he never paſs 
for a man of courage : his courage was not 
diſcreet, | becauſe treſpaſſing againſt all the 
laws of Prudence, he had engaged in fo 
pernicious a deſign : His courage was not 
temperate, becauſe he had not gained over 
his ſoldiers, but by gratifying their ava- 
rice or their luſt: His courage was not 
juſt, becauſe he had conſpired! againſt his 
country; and this was rather a hardneſs, 
than greatneſs of courage, becauſe for ac- 
quiring'glory, he had been guilty of par- 
ricide. The ſecond is, that the motive 
of courage ſhould. be generous, and that 
the courageous man ſhould not ex- 
| poſe his life on a trivial conſideration. 
He is well acquainted with its value, and 
without ſuffering himſelf to be carried 
away with vanity, he knows alfo that it is 
precious. He preſerves it with great care, 
and if he expoſes himfelf to danger, it 


muſt 
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Muſt be on ſome adequate motive. There 


is a wide difference between a valiant and 


a deſperate man; the latter ſeeks death to 
deliver himſelf from his miſeries, but the 


former ſeeks it only to ſatisfy his duty, 


and content his inchnation. He will not 
therefore run into danger to acquire a little 
honour ; the example of raſhneſs will 
have no influence over his mind; he will 
deſpiſe all the maxims which 1ndiſcretion 


and folly endeavour to give a ſanction to; 


but he will go where the trumpet calls 
him; he will throw himſelf, when he 
has orders for ſo doing, amidit ſquadrons 
of cavalry, he will die a thouſand times 
over, rather than quit the poſt aſſigned 
him, and he will cover with his body the 
place he could not defend with his ſwor 

The third is, to make trial of his ſtrengtf 
before he attacks the enemy. Virtue is 
too rational to oblige us to impoſſibilities; 
the only requires of us the things that 


are in our power, and in all enterprizes 


would have us confider, if the means are 
proportioned to the ends we ſeek after. 
A few ages paſt nothing was held more 


glorious than the conqueſt, of the Holy 


Land, and if the grandeur of Chriſtian 


Monarchs could receive an augmentation | 
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from wiſhes, it ſeemed to be the univerſal 
defire that they would add to their auguſt 


qualities, that of the Deliverers of Paleſtine. 
But they, who engaged in that deſign, as 
was verified by the event, ſhewed them- 
ſelves rather more raſh than courageous. 


Before ſending their fleets to ſea, they 


| ſhould have eſtabliſhed their own ſtates in 
peace and tranquillity; perhaps they fhould 


at firſt with æ ſufficient united force have 
attacked the armies of the infidels, or to 
make a powerful diverſion, ſhould at leaſt 
have been able to bring over to favour them 
the better part of the Eaſt. Befides -all 
theſe conditions Chriſtian courage ought 
to have likewiſe two others. - The firſt 1s 
humility that agrees well with greatneſs 
of courage, becauſe vanity, its enemy, is 
always accompanied with cowardice. The 
ſecond is the hatred of ourſelves; for he 
that has not ſubdued his inclinations, can- 
not expect to conquer. voluptuous plea- 


..fures; and he that has not made war 


upon his body, is not properly prepared 
to declare it againſt the hardſhips of pain- 


ful life. Let us therefore make uſe of our 


fortitude againſt ourſelves, to employ it 
uſefully againſt our enemies, and let us 


riſe "lex to ſelf- love, if we are ne 


to n the fear of death. 
CH A P. 
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Or THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND EF. 


FECTS OF FEAR: 


HERE are Paſſions, the name 1 


which belies their nature, and which 
are far from being internally, what they 


externally ſeem to be. The" name of 
Hope is agreeable, but its temper is violent, 
and it involves us in as many misfortunes 
as it promiſes us contentments. The name 
of Deſpair is odious, but its diſpoſition is 
rational, and we are under an obligation to it, 
when it perſuades us to relinquiſh the deſire 
of a good, which we cannot acquire. The 
nameof courage is auguſt, and it has no ſooner 


ſtruck our ears than it makes our mind con- 
ceive an elevation of ſpirit, deſpiſing pain, 


and ſegking death; but its inclination 
fierce and turbulent, if not reſtrained by 
prudence, engages in dangers that bring 
upon us many evils, and are productive of 
little glory. The name of fear is con- 
temptible, and error has ſo decried that 


paſſion that it is taken for a mark of a baſe 


foul, But its temper 1s prudent, and it 
does not warn us of our misfortunes, but 
to deliver us from them. It ſeems that 


Fa .'' 
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nature has given us two counſelling Paſ- 
ſions on the different emergencies of life, 


Hope and Fear. The firſt is undoubtedly 


the more agreeable, but the ſecond is the 


more faithful. The firſt flatters to deceive 


zus, the ſecond terrifies to ſet us right. 
The firſt imitates thoſe ſycophant counſel- 
lors, who in all their advices, regard ra- 
ther the fortune than perſon of the Prince, 


and who. by a dangerous adulation prefer 
his ſatisfaQtion to the ſafety of his ſtate; the 


ſecond reſembles thoſe faithſul miniſters, 


who lay open the wound to heal it, and 


create a little pain in the fovereign, to 


make him acquire a great deal of glory. 


Laſtly, the firſt is often fruitleſs, and as 


the number of good things is ſmallenough, 


the diſaſters that may rob us of i It. 


it has ſcarce any lawful occupations, and 
if it aſſumes one not belonging to it, it 


cauſes us to loſe our time and trouble; the 
ſecond is almoſt always buſy and active, 
and as the number of ills is infinite, it is 
never without ſomething to exerciſe it; it 


fetches a long ſtretch into futurity, and 
inveſtigates the evil that may happen, not 
to anticipate our wretchednefs, an unjuſt 


accuſation brought againſt it, but to aſcer- 


tain our felicity, and ſeclude us from all 


For 
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For Fear is a natural prudence, often 
reſcuing us from a danger by the apprehen- 
ſion it creates in us of its approaches. Its 
influence extends to all the actions of our 
life, and it is not leſs uſeful in religious 
than political concerns. If we believe the 
Prophane, it was “ Fear that made Gods, 
and though there is ſome impiety in the 
maxim, ſome ſhadow of truth is notwith- 
ſtanding obſervable in it. For it is the 
fear of eternal puniſhments, that perſuaded 
men to appeaſe the irritated Gods; it is 
fear that inſtituted ſacrifices, buile tem- 
ples, erected altars, and immolated vic- 
tims; and it is fear that keeps the Juſt to 
their duty, and after a crime committed, 
obliges them to raiſe their hands towards 
Heaven, and teſtify their ſorrow for it. 
Though Religion may pride herſelf for ge- 
neroſity, and though ſome may boaſt of 
being gained over rather by promiſes than 
threats; yet it muſt be confeſſed that Fear 
has ſaved more delinquents than hope. 
It is therefore called in the ſcripture, the 
beginning of witdom, that 1s, the ſupport 
of virtue and the foundation of Piety. 
Crimes would become inſolent, if not 


* 8 check'd 
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check'd by this paſſion, and all laws would 
be uſeleſs, if nature had not impreſſed 


fear on the ſoul of the wicked. There is 


it graved in characters which time cannot 
deface. They dread the puniſhment of a 
ſecret tranſgreſſion, and though they know 


rhat Judges can puniſh thoſe only of which 


there are plain proofs, yet are they ſeized 
with tremors in the midſt of their friends, 
horrid ſpectres haunt them in their ſleep, 
and that faithful miniſter of God's juſtice, 
allows them no ſecurity in towns or in 
deſerts. Hence it is evident, that Nature 
is not intirely corrupt, ſince a horror againſt 
fin, and the apprehenſion of its puniſhment, 
ſtill remain with her; for in whatever 


place the finner may hide himſelf, he car- 


ries fear about him, and that incorruptible 
Paſſion informs him, that there is a Divi- 
nity, which ſees ſecret crimes during life, 
and puniſhes them after death. Fear often 
converts libertines, and by an inconceivable 

miracle, perſuades them truths, they were 
not inclined to beheve, in the view of not 
being obliged to dread the conſequences of 
their unbelief; it touches the heart of the 
moſt obſtinate, and of the many Chriſtians 
that acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt, there are 


few but are indebted for their love to their 
fear; 


- 
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fear; they do not endeavour to gain hea- 
ven, but to ſecure themſelves from hell; 
and they do net love the goodneſs of God, 
but becauſe they fear his juſtice. I know 
that this ſentiment 1s far from being pure, 
and that a man who ſhould ſtop ſhort at 
Fear, would be in danger of not acquiring 
Charity; but it is a good deal that it opens 
the door of Salvation to unbelievers, and 
ſhews to ſinners the road of virtue. 

If Fear is of utility to Religion, it is 
not leſs neceſſary to tlie ſtate, which could 
not ſubſiſt by rewards, if it did not terrify 
criminals by puniſhments. We now no 
longer have our exiſtence in thoſe innocent 
ages, when friendſhip tied the bonds of 
union amongſt men, and made laws un- 
neceflary. Then, we muſt ſuppoſe, as 
every one loved his neighbour as himſelf, 
this love mult have baniſhed injuſtice from 
the earth, and there was no occaſion to 
_ prohibit vice, or recommend virtue: But 
ſince corruption had gradually inſinuated 
itſelf by artful ſlidings into Nature, and 
man, by loving himſelf too much, began 
to hate his neighbour, there was a neceſſity 
of having recourſe to laws, and reducing 
hy fear, thoſe who could not be reconciled 
to their duty by love. Gibbets were erected 
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to affright the guilty ; puniſhments were 
invented to make death more terrible, and 
death, the tribute due to Nature was made 
the chaſtiſement of ſin. The remains of 
- innocence, an effect of fear, the inchna- 
tion for good, and the averſion from evil, 
would have been obliterated out of the will, 
if this paſſion did not maintain them in it 
by its menaces ; and all divine and human 
rights would have been violated, if in pu- 
niſhing criminals, it did not preſerve the 
innocent. In ſhort, it conſtitutes the 
better part of our tranquillity, and though 
timid in nature, all Politicians acknow- 
ledge it to be the mother of ſecurity. 

I well know that the Stoics have endea- 
voured to diſcredit Fear, but what paſſion 
could ever defend itſelf againſt their calum- 
nies? They would have love baniſhed the 
earth, becauſe it has made ſome immodeſt 
perſons ; - but did not conſider that love 
being the tye of ſociety, we ſhould ceaſe 
to live, if we were forbid to love. Reli- 
gion! is not preſerved but by Charity, which 
is a ſpecies of loye; and God would never 
have made men, if he had not deſigned to 
make them enamoured of him. Theſe 
fame Philoſophers would ſtifle deſires be- 


cauſe they cannot moderate them, and re- 


ſem ble 
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ſemble thoſe who through deſpair put 
themſelves to death, to be cured of an 
ailment. They condemn Hope, and to 
perſuade vs that they poſſeſs all, will hope 
for nothing. They are of the humorous 
fancy of the poor Athenian, whoſe folly 
[ ſupplying the place of wealth to him, made 
him quite regardleſs of making any provi- 
Hon for himſelf, becauſe he believed that all 
the ſhips in the port were his property. 
They flatter themſelves with a vain ſove- 
reignty, which the ſage pretends to have 
acquired over the world, and as they ima- 
gine themſelves poſſeſſed of wiſdom, they 
believe all its appendages are juſtly due to 
them. They make a mockery of Fear, 
and add injurious treatment to their rea- 

ſons, to render it contemptible or ridicu- 
lous. They make it the enemy of our 
tranquillity, and to hear them ſpeak of 
that innocent paſhon, it ſhould ſeem that 
they paint to us a monſter, ſo horrid they 
make it! They ſay that it is ingenious at 
contriving unhappineſs for us, that it is 
naturally impatient, and that it does not 
wait till misfortune comes to make us feel 
it; that it has a malign foreſight, which 

does not penetrate into ſecrets of futurity, 
but to make us find in them our torment; 
that 
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that 1t does not content itſelf with preſent 
Hls, but with the view of forcing all the 
differences of time to conſpire to our unhap- 
pineſs; and that it calls to mind the paſt, is 
uneaſy at what's to come, and creates a 
heap of troubles beyond the cruelty of 
Tyrants to conceive. They add, that with 
an anxiety to prevent misfortunes, it takes 
pleaſure in accumulating them, and never 
gives us a picture of them, without 
framing it beyond its due proportions to 
fright us; that if it threatens us with 
death, it is always the moſt dreadful; if it 
makes us apprehenſive of a fit of ſickneſs, 
it is always the moſt ſevere; and if it 
cauſes us to expect any reverſe of fortune, 
it is always the moſt deplorable : So that 
it is found by experience, to be more in- 
ſupportable than the evil it forefees, and 
that of all imaginary torments, that which 
it makes us ſuffer is always the moſt ri- 
gorous ; whence alſo ſcarce a man is ſeen 
but loves rather once to die than dread 
death conſtantly, and prefers a violent 
puniſhment to a mee apprehen- 
ſion. 

I cannot fo whether the fear of the 
Stoics is ſo fierce, and deſperate as they 


repreſent it; but I am ſatisfied that there 
| 18 
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is a more moderate fear, and that this Paſ- 
ſion in the purity of its Nature, is more 
uſeful than prejudicial. *Tis true, that it 
goes in queſt of evil, but it is to avoid it; 
and ſo far from taking pleaſure. in adding 
to it, on the contrary, it ſoftens by pre- 
venting it, and diminiſhes its rigour, by 
giving us notice of its coming. Do not 
the Stoics acknowledge with us that fore- 
ſeen. blows do not ſtrike ſo ſenſibly as 
others, and that ſurprize in any adverſity, 
conſtitutes the greater part, of our vexa- 
tion ? Why therefore do they blame fore- 
fight in fear; why do they condemn in 
this paſſion what they approve of in pru- 
dence, and why do they make pals for cri- 
minal what it retains in common with ſa 
noble a virtue? Nature has made us ſen- 
ſible, that the did not give us fear for our 
torment, by making the contemplated 
evil, not unavoidable ; for they, who have 
examined into its temper, confeſs that it 1s 
always accompanied by hope, and that it 
foreſees only great misfortunes, which it 
may guard againſt, If common, it is fo 
generous as not to dwell on them in the 
way of meditation, and. leaving to Flight 
the care of keeping at a diſtance from 
them, it poſſeſſes ſelf x in tranquillity : If 


5 inevi- 
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Inevitable, and even Prudence finds no 
means to amove them, it takes no pains 
to reſiſt, and knowing that uſeleſs efforts 
are blameable, it counſels grief to ſuffer 
them. But if their Nature is ſuch that 
they can be overcome, it fails not to give 
proper warning in this reſpect; and tho' 
Courage often encroaches on its rights, it 
notwithſtanding awakes and aſks aſſiſtance 
of it, to repel the aſſailing enemy. Who 
would not judge from theſe conditions but 
that: Fear 1s the friend of our repoſe; that 
it exerts its moſt ſtrenuous endeavours for 
our confidence; that far from creating un- 
eaſineſs in us, it paſſes in review our mis- 
fortunes in order to expel them, and does 
not found the alarm in our ears, but to 
make us victorious ? Tis certain, there 
are calamities ſo great and ſo ſudden, as to 
throw the ſoul into diſorder, and to hinder 
Fear to foreſee and avoid them. The 
firſt, cauſe aſtoniſhment, the ſecond, re- 
duce us to agonizing pains, and both over- 
whelm us with' deſpair, if not promptly 
warded off: But as there are misfortunes 
which Prudence cannot divine and valour 
cannot conquer, we need not be ſurprized, 
if ſome come unawares upon - fear, and 
force a paſſion into dejection, after tri- 
| | umphing 
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umphing over two virtues. The power 
of men is circumſcribed by certain limits, 
and though no diſaſter happens, by which 
they may not profit, their natural weak- 
neſs requires the illumination of Heaven 
and help of Grace, to animate both Paſſion 
and Virtue, for making them victorious. 
But here it is ſufficient - for us to know 
that Fear is not uſeleſs, and there remains 
to be conſidered what vices it may favour 
in its diſorder, and what virtues it may 
adopt 3 in its good ue. 5 


HA 
OF THE ILL USE OF FEAR. 


HE Nature of Man being diſordered, 
and ſtanding 1h need of Grace, to 
recover its loſt innocence, it may be no 
matter of aſtoniſhment, if the Paſſions det- 
titute of the aſſiſtance of virtue, ſhould be- 
come criminal, and if by their own incli- 
nation they ſhould degenerate into ſome 
vices. Effects always correſpond to their 
cauſes; fruits partake of the nature of the 
tree that bears them, and men quite free 
as they are, derive a ſort of temperament 
from che ſun that enlightens, and the 
. earth 
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earth that feeds them. Whatever care is 


taken to amend their faults, ſome veſtiges 
of them will ſtill remain, and education 1s 
never ſo powerful as to work a thorough 
change in Nature. This appears evidently 
in Fear. Its propenſity to diſorder is ſo 
great, that it 1s extremely difficult to lay 
it under reſtraint, and its diſpoſition leans 


ſo much to levity, that it oftener embraces 
the party of vice than of virtue. It is ſo 
inconſtant, that it produces effects rather 


contrary than different, and aſſumes ſo 
many different ſhapes, as not to be known 
without difficulty. Sometimes it deprives 
us of ſtrength and reduces us to a quite 


8 defenceleſs ſtate. Sometimes it diffuſes a 


chill through all our limbs, and attracting 
the blood to the heart, paints the viſage 
with a lively image of death. Sometimes 


it robs us of ſpeech, and leaves us nought 


but ſobs and ſighs to implore the aſſiſtance 
of our friends. Sometimes 1t wings our 


feet, and makes us conquer by ſwiftneſs 
thoſe that exceed us in courage. Some- 
times it imitates Deſpair, and repreſents 
the danger ſo dreadful on all ſides, that it 
makes us reſolve on changing a ſhameful 
flight into an honourable reſiſtance. 


Sometimes it is ſo imprudent, that think- 
Z | ing 
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ing to fly from an evil, it runs to precipi- 
tate itſelf into it, and frequently alſo by an 
extreme oddity in temper, engages in Cer- 

tain death to avoid one that is doubtful. 
If its effects are extravagant, its inclina- 
tions are not more reaſonable, and if it be 
not guided by Prudence, it eaſily degene- 
rates into Hatred, Deſpair, or Indolence. 
We love but very little that which we 
fear, and as love is ſo free, that it cannot 

bear reſtraint, fo alſo it is ſo noble, that 
it cannot endure an outrage. All that 
diſmays, irritates it; when it perceives an 
intention for ſubduing it by violence, it 
changes into averſion, and converts all its 
ſweetneſs into indignation. Henee it hap- 
pens, that Tyrants have no friends; for 
being obliged to make themſelves feared, 
they cannot make themſelves to be loved, 
and their government being founded on 
rigour, they cannot produce love: Thoſe 
even that approach, hate them; the praiſes 
given them are falſe, and of the many 
paſſions they endeavour to excite in their 
minds, none but Fear and Hatred are real. 
Seeing therefore that the unhappineſs of - 
their condition obliges them to cruelty, 
they renounce love, and become regard- 
leſs of being hated, provided they can 
make 


that deſer png * Good ſhe 3 both 
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make themſelves feared. God is the only 


who can harmonize theſe two Paſſions; 
and who knows to make himſelf feared by 
thoſe that love him, and loved by thoſe 
that fear him; though indeed in ſome 
meaſure perfect charity baniſhes fear, and 
they that love God moſt, are they that 
fear him leaſt. But though it be an uſual 
thing with this paſtion to convert itſelf into 


Hatred, it is not always permitted to do fo, 
and this change is a mark of its bad diſpo- 
ſition. There are perſons whom we ought 


to fear, and whom we cannot hate. 


Their grandeur obliges us to reſpect, and 


their juſtice forbids us hatred. That Ma- 


jeſty which ſurrounds them is productive 
of Fear, but the protection we receive from 
1t ought to inſpire Love; whence the bent 
 1owards hatred, is a diforder in Fear, and 
it is making an ill uſe of that Paſſion, to 
follow its unreaſonable inclination. 


It changes likewiſe eafily into Deſpair, 
is though proceeding, by different routes, 


it throws itſelf down the ſame precipice ; 


for it paints dangers to Hope in ſuch fright- 
ful colours, that it makes her quite diſpi- 


rited; and that generous Paſſion ſuffers 


herſelf to be ſo perſuaded by her enemy, 
be- 
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become converted into an infamous cow- 
ardice. But of all the maſters produced 
by Fear, not one is more dangerous than 
Indolence; for though this vice is not ſo 
active as others, its baſe nature not per- 
mitting it to form great deſigns againſt 
virtue, yet it is culpable of all the inju- 
rious treatment ſhe meets with, and ſeems 
to bear a part in all the counſels that con- 
ſpire againſt her deſtruction. It is ſo averſe 
from labour, that it cannot endute inno- 
cence, becauſe acted by the ſpirit of induſ- 
try; and it may be ſaid that if it is not 
the moſt violent of its enemies, it is the 
moſt dangerous and obſtinate. It is cre- 
ative of all the vices that lurk in the ſhade, | 
in order to deſtroy which nothing more 1s 
wanting than to deal a mortal blow againſt 
this, their Father. He it is, that adminiſ- 
ters fuel to impudicity, and Love would 
have no vigour, if it was not collected from 
his infamous repoſe. Ie it is, that pam- 
pers voluptuouſneſs, and for its amuſement 
furniſhes out for it a variety of ſhameful 
divertiſements. He it is, that authorizes 
cowardice, and deters men from thoſe glo- ; 
rious labours that render them illuſtrious. 
le it is, in fine, that deſtroys ſtates, cor- 
rupts manners, bantthes virtues, and pro- 
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duces all vices: Vet he affects a venerable 
name, and to colour his lazineſs, procures 
himſelf to be called an honeſt Leiſure. 
But certainly, there is a vaſt difference be- 
tween the quiet of philoſophic contempla- 
tron, and the idleneſs of the voluptuous. 
Philoſophers are always in action; they 
are moſt buſy, when ſeemingly doing no- 
thing, and when thought to be uſeleſs, 
they oblige the world with their labours. 
They make panegyrics on virtue; they 
compole invectives againft vice; they diſ- 
cover the ſecrets of nature, and they de- 
ſcribe the perfections of its great Author. 
But theſe are always ſtrenuouſly inert; if 
their mind labours, it is for the ſervice of 
their body; if they ſequeſter themſelves 
from the noiſe and hurry of the world, it 
is to reliſh pleafure in greater liberty, and 
i they ſeclude themſelves the company of 
men, it is to enjoy that of abandoned wo- 
men. Theſe wretches may be well ac- 
quainted with the art of ſecreting them- 
ſelves, but are not with the proper deſigns 
of life; their palaces are their ſepulchres, 
and their uſeleſs reſt is a ſhameful. death. 


The leiſure of all men of integrity ought 


5 7 retired in ſolitude, but when they cannot 


to be rational, and they ſhould not live 


be 
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be of further ſervice to the ſtate; they 
hould leave the world, and not abandon 
it; they ſhould remember they make a 
part of it, and that wherever they retire, 
the Public have ſtill a right to their per- 
ſons. Thoſe are not ſolitary, but rather 
ſavage, who quit Society becauſe they ean- 
not endure it ; who fly from the Court, 
becauſe they cannot ſee there the proſperity 
of their enemies, or bury themſelves in 
obſcurity, as unable to behold the luſtre 
of virtue. Reſt, to be laudable, ought to 
have a juſt motive, and that which is un- 
accompanied by occupation or ſtudy, is the 
grave of a living man. Now Fear, by a 
natural inclination, transforms itſelf into 
that infamous vice, and droops in indo- 
lence, if it feels no ſpur to rouze its ap- 
prehenſions; it dreads labour, and excuſing 
itſelf on a ſtate of debility, perſuades itſelf 
that there is no exerciſe but ſurpaſſes its 
ſtrength. It imagines difficulties in the 
eaſieſt things, and to rid itſelf of an ho- 
neſt occupation, makes it paſs for a pu- 
niſnment. Every thing ſeems to fill it 
full of apprehenſions, and the “ Seripture 
that aptly deſcribes the diſpoſition of the 

| G 2 - _ flug- 
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fluggard and timid, tells us, that when 
pretexts are wanting to them for ſelf-in- 
dulgence, they ſeek after them in the fo- 
reſts, and figure to themſelves that Lions 
will ſcout out of their dens to ſurprize 
them on the road. Fear, in fine, never 
feparates timidity from ſluggiſhneſs, and 
knowing the great affinity between theſe 
two vices, it makes but one and the ſame 
pourtrait of them, and paints them with 
the ſame colours. 

To all theſe faults Imprudence: may 55 
wiſe be added, which is ſcarce leſs natural 
to Fear than Indolence. Though Nature's 
intention was to make Fear ſerviceable to 
Prudence, and to prevent by its cares the 
Ils that threaten us; yet it happens by # 
ſtrange fatality, that what ought to deliver 
us from danger, engages us in it, and that 
the Paſſion which ought to give advice, 
hinders our taking any. Reaſon would 
have us enter into a conſultation with our- 
ſelves, as often as any important affair may 
occur the ſucceſs of which does not abſo- 
lutely depend on our power, and the ills 
Fear conſiders being of that Nature, it 
ſeems it ſhould have induced us to deli- 
berate maturely, and to ſeek the means 
for defending ourſelves againſt the attacks 
FF of 
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of our enemies: Yet, does it throw fo 
much confuſion into our mind, that it 
makes us incapable of conſulting, and 
repreſents the dangers with.1o dreadful an 
aſpect, that baniſhing prudence, it caſts 
us into deſpair. Thus, by two contrary 
effects, it obliges us to aſk advice, and 
does not permit us to receive it; it makes 
us very ſenſible of our indigence, and does 
not allow us to ſeek out its remedy. We 
muſt therefore be cautious 1n regard to the 
uſe that ſhould be made of ſo ſtrange a paſ- 
ſion, which contrary to the deſign of na- 
tare, offers us light to diſcover future ills, 
and refuſes it to us to avert them. Pru- 
dence will correct this fault, and the fol- 
lowing Chapter will inform us of the ad- 
dreſs to be uſed for treating properly with 
Fear” | 


C H A N T ⁰ — ö R 
or THE GOOD USE or FEAR. 


E- muſt not find it ſtrange, . that 
Paſſion ſhould become criminal, 
being of itſelf indifferent; neither ought 
we to complain of its being | ſituate 1 in the 
„ proximity 
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proximity of vice, virtue herſelf being 
ws conſtantly beſieged by that enemy: For 


all morality acknowledges that there is no 
virtue but is compaſſed round with fins, 
and on both ſides either threatned or aſſai led 
by twa enemies, Clemency, which may 


be called the ornament of Princes and the 
felicity af States, is in the midſt of indul- 


gence and ſeverity; By turning ever ſo 


little out of the ſtrait road, ſhe meets with 
one of theſe two monſters, and taking one 


or other of their qualities, loſes unhappily 
all her awn. Courage or valour that ani; 
mates conquerors to glorious enterprizes, 
is placed between raſhneſs and cowardice; 
if ſhe indiſcreetly expoſes herſelf, ſhe 
becomes raſh, and if over careful of herſelf, 

the is ſuſpected of a daſtardly ſpirit. Li- 


berality that wins hearts, is lodged between 


avarice and profuſion; if ſhe acts the 
ceconomiſt in her ſubſtance with a more 
ſparing hand than decency will admit of, 
ſhe is accuſed of being coyetous, and if 
ſhe laviſhes the fame indiſcreetly, ſhe is 
blamed for being prodigal. But the Paſ- 
ſions ſeem to me to be ſamewhat more 
happily ſituated ; for if they have a vice to 
attack them, they have a virtue to de- 
fend them, and if they may be criminal, 


they may become alſa innocent. This 


appears 
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appears evidently in Fear, which being . : 
obedient to indolence and deſpair, max 


ſhew a like ſubmiſſion to prudence and 
ſhame, and by the inſtructions of theſe 
two virtues may be conducive to the pre · 
ſervation of all others. 
Though fear may be ſubject to take um- 
brage, and though the 8 8 it apprehends 
or diſcovers may fill it with terrors, yet ſo 
great is its affinity with prudence, that by 
a little help, it may eaſily paſs into its na- 
ture. The principal employment of this 
virtue in the opinion of all Philoſophers, 
is to conſider things paſt, to regulate the 
preſent, and to foreſee the future. But 
that which is to come employs more its 
attention, than what is preſent and palt ; 
for beſides that the preſent is but a moment, 
and cannot include but a ſmall number of 
accidents, it is ſo perceptible, that one need 
only to have eyes to judge of it; the paſt 
is no longer in our power, and all the 
wiſdom of the world can claim no juriſ-. 
diction over it; there is no difficulty in 
knowing it, and memory, if not trea» 
cherous, repreſents to us the events it has 
produced; but futurity is as doubtful as it 
is occult; it is ſurrounded with darkneſs 


which cannot be diſſipated; it brings along 
; G4 SE with 
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with it a prodigious ſeries of adventures, 
cauſing a thouſand changes in perſons and 
in ſtates; and being the principal object of 
Prudence, ſhe contemplates the other dif- 
ferences of time with no other view than 
to judge of this; ſhe does not ſtudy what 
is paſt but to know what is to come, and 
does not put in order the preſent but to be 
aſſured of the future. Upon this account 
it is, that great Philoſophers have believed 
Prudence to be a divine virtue ; that the 
event of affairs cannot be conſulted with- 
out the aſſiſtance of heaven, and that to be 
a good Counſellor, one ſhould be a true 
Prophet. But Fear partakes of the nature 
of Prudence; for though it remembers 
paſt misfortunes and is attentive to the 
preſent, it is, however, particularly con- 
verſant with the future, and employs all 
its addreſs to amove or reſiſt them. Tis 
true, it implores the help of hope, that 
armed by its incentives to courage, it may 
defeat its enemies; but herein it is more 
like prudence, which after foreſeeing the 
danger, makes uſe of the valour of ſoldiers 
to repel it: For men are not ſo happy as 
to poſſeſs conjointly theſe two virtues, 
which, indeed, require different conſtitu- 
tions, and . they: mutually aſſiſt 
Mw... Wm | each 
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each other, they ſeem to have proteſted 
ſcarce ever to meet in the ſame perſon. 
Prudence is the portion of thote old men 
| who have grown hoary in buſineſs, and 
have ſpent their lives in obſerving the 
temper of people, the revolutions of ſtates, 
and the various ſhiftings of Fortune. Va- 
lour, on the contrary, 1s the portion of the 
younger, who having more vigour than 
experience, are fitter for executing 'than 
deliberating, and ſucceed much hetter in 
battle than in council. It belongs only 
to the Eternal Word to be altogether the 
Wiſdom and Power, the Arm and the 
Idea of his Father; but in Creatures theſe 
qualities are ſeparate, and he who has 
much ſtrength, has not often much know- 
ledge to pride himſelf in. Heaven muſt - 
work a miracle to produce a coalition of 
theſe incompatible advantages, and it 
would be almoſt as difficult to procure an 
agreement between fire and ſnow, as to 
unite prudence with ſtrength. It mult 
therefore be acknowledged, that as Fear 
is more provident than generous, it has 
alſo more light than heat, and is much 
fitter for deliberating than fighting. It 
ſtands likewiſe accuſed of always conſider- 
ing * on the worſe fide, and making 

evils 
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evils greater than they are in fat. Tis 
ſaid to reſemble thoſe daſtardly Spies, 
whom Moſes ſent to diſcoyer Paleſtine, 
and whoſe lying reports had like to deter 
the Jewiſh People from ſo noble a conqueſt, 
It ſwells an atom into a mountain; every 
beaſt feems to it a monſter, and it ſees no 
danger but what it judges to be inevitable. 
Tis true, it always takes the worſt fide, 
and in order to prevent deception, figures 
to itſelf evil with all its extremities ; but 
in this reſpect, indeed, it is very conform- 
able to prudence, which never conſults 
futurity, without obſerving in it all the 
dangers that may happen, and without 
preparing a ſufficient force of oppoſing all 
inimical attacks. It does not conſider 
only what is doing, but all that can be 
done; when it ſees a misfortune coming, 
it wants to know its progreſs, and it makes 
itſelf a little uneaſy, to procure a certain 
quiet. The Stoics do not find a better ex- 
pedient to guard againſta perilthat threatens, 
than to fancy that it will happen, and to 
oppoſe it in mind, to ſurmount it in fact; 
ſo that, in the opinion even of our enemies, 
Prudence has no other maxims than Fear, 
and the faithful flave has no other motions 


than thoſe of 1 its miſtreſs. 
"Tis 
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"Tis true, that as Fear is ſituate in the 
neighbourhood of the ſenſes, and reſides 
in that part of the ſoul where ſtorms are 
formed, it feels always ſome trouble, and 
ſcarce ever hazards a judgment that is not 
accompanied with emotion; but the Mind 
may eaſily undeceive it, and by the bright- 
neſs of its fire, diſſipate all thoſe clouds 
of ſmoke that riſe from the imagination 
it will oblige it to take a diſtinct view of 
the objects af its terror, and will inſpire 
confidence by bringing 1 it to a cloſer view 
of the cauſe of its aſtoniſhment ; it will 
take away from puniſhments that pomp 

and apparatus which make them terrible, 
and from grief the plaintive {trains that 
render it eloquent ; it will inform that 
under theſe ſeductiye appearances, there is 
but one common death, which children 
have ſuffered, which ſoldiers have con- 
quered, and which flaves have deſpiſed. 
The moſt pompous torments are not al- 
ways the maſt violent; a ſuppreſſion of 
urine 1s more painful than breaking on the 
wheel; a gouty perſon ſuffers more in his 
bed than a criminal on the rack, and a 
man whole head is ſtruck off does not ſuf- 
fer ſo much as he that dies of a fever. 
Tis therefore the buſineſs of the mind to 
perſuade 


| 
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perſuade Fear, that all the things that ter- 
rity are not thoſe that hurt us; that fa- 
mous ills are not the moſt ſenſible, and 
that they who appear conſigned over to 
the gloom of melancholy, feel commonly 
the ſharpeſt pangs of anguiſh. Thus will 
Fear be buoyed up againſt afflicting proſ- 
pets, and fubmitting to be guided by 


Reaſon, will reſerve only of its apprehen- 


ſions, whatever is neceflary to keep it from 
furprize. 
But if Fear be ſerviceable to us for op- 
poſing vice, it may be alſo employed for 
the defence of virtue, and this, it ſeems, 
is the principal uſe Nature has deſigned it 


for: For ſhame is nothing olſe than the 


. of infamy, and this innocent paiſion is 
the protectreſs of all virtues. To it, 
Judges owe their integrity, ſoldiers their 
eourage, women their chaſtity. By its 
cares piety is preſerved, and all muſt con- 
feſs that there is not a more agreeable nor 
more uſeful affection in our ſoul than 


ſhame. Being under fo many obligations 


to it, it 1s very proper to become ac- 
quainted with it, and give it the honour it 
deſerves. It wears the colour of virtue, 
and that redneſs, thoſe bluſhes it ſpreads 


But 
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But it 1s ſo delicate that the leaſt thing in 
the world may ſpoil it; it reſembles thoſe 
newly gathered fruits, whoſe bloom is de- 
ſtroyed the moment they are touched; it 
alſo helps to deftroy itſelf; praiſes are offen- 
ſive to it, and women come to loſe it, by re- 
proaching them withit. If it be eaſy to loſe, 
it is not leſs difficult to recover it; for tho 
meek, it is haughty, and when once ba- 
niſhed, it 1s very hard to make it return. 
Hope ſucceeds often Deſpair, Joy takes 
the place Sadneſs had occupied, and ſome- 
times Hatred is converted into Love, but 
Shame never appears on a face, whence it 
: has been driven by inſolence and effron- 
tery. This Paſſion likewiſe being the 
Companion of purity, retains much of its 
diſpoſition, and the loſs of either is irrepa- | 
W It is ſo averſe from ſin that it can- 
not endure its preſence; its name makes 
it bluſh, and it ſummons all the blood of 
the heart to its aſſiſtar: ce, to defend itſelf 
againſt that enemy. But it is never more 
powerful than when it fights for Virtue; 
for it makes ſo many and ſuch ſtrenuous 
exertions in her favour, that it always pro- 
cures for her glorious victories. It obliges 
all the Paſſions to affiſt her. It paints 
crimes to them in ſuch frightful colours, 
na 1 it rouzes their hatred and indignation 


againſt 


| 
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againſt them; and repreſents innocence to 
them with ſuch engaging charms that it 


encreaſes their love of its beauties. It 


awakes Hope, animates Courage, irritates 
Deſire, and chafes Anger; fo that it is a 
paſſion, infuſing itſelf; as it were, into all 
others, and ſupplying them with new 
ſtrength for ſupporting the intereſts of vir- 


tue. Though timid, it encourages military 


men, who are not valiant but becauſe 
they are ſhameful, and who do not deſpiſe 


danger but becauſe they dread infamy. 


One Fear expels another, and thoſe that 
do not yield to valour ſuffer themſelves to 
be conquered by ſhame. Though indul- 
gent, it makes Judges ſevere, and when 
endeavours are uſed to corrupt them by 
preſents, or terrify them by menaces, it 
keeps them to their duty by the fear of 
diſhonour. Though weak, it makes wo- 
men courageous, and whilſt it makes their 
cheeks to glow with bluſhes, it ſheds a ſe- 


cret virtue on their heart, which cauſes 
them to trrumph over thoſe dangerous 


enemies that meditate their ruin. This 
ſex has no other force than that which it 
borrows from this innocent Paſſion ; its 
ſecurity is from the fear of infamy, and 
whoever ſhould rob it of that defence, 

would 
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would eaſily rob it of all its other advan- 
tages: Even Nature, which is very ſenſi- 
ble, that the ſex is as much enamoured of 
beauty as of virtue, has perſuaded it that 
ſhame makes it more agreeable: and in- 
deed, ſhamefacedneſs is an innocent paint; 
women never appear more beautiful than 
when they are really modeſt, and there is 
no face, how agreeable ſoever, but receives 
a new luſtre from that innocent redneſs 
which accompanies Shame. It is ſo va- 
luable an acquiſition to virtue, that a good 
opinion is always had of modeſt perſons, 
and it defends the interefts of Reaſon with 
fuch ardour, that its empire would have 
been already ruined, if this paſſion , was 
baniſhed the earth, 

For experience teaches us that thera. are 
more men that abſtain from fin through 
ſhame than duty, and that the fear of in- 
famy has a much more extenfive influence 
over their minds than the love. of inno- 
cence. Wherefore the Devil, well know- 
ing that this Paſſion is contrary to his de- 
figns, and that to deſtroy 1 it in us, our Na- 
ture muſt be alſo, as it were, deſtroyed, 
endeavours to perſuade us that virtue 1s Cri-, 
minal; and that becoming infamous in our 


opinion, Shame Thad conſtantly defends, 
mult 
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be obliged to abandon her : He believed 
that it was eaſter to deprive virtue of her 
eſtimation, than innocence of ſhame. 
Not being able to corrupt the latter, he 
endeavoured to deceive her, and to make 


her ſet aſide the averſion ſhe had for fin, 


made her believe that fin was glorious. 
This error has taken ſuch large ſtrides 
through the world, and engroſſed ſo many 
hearts, that there are now infamous vir- 
tues and honourable vices. * Revenge 
paſſes for greatneſs of courage, and forget- 


fulneſs of injuries for cowardice; ambition 


ts illuſtrious, and becauſe annexed to crowns 
pretends to be no longer ſhameful; mo- 


deſty and humility are deſpiſed, and for 


ſeeking. ſolitude and ſilence, have loſt all 


their glory; obſtinacy in criminal purſuits 


is a mark of a man of genius and fine ac- 
compliſhments; Penitence and change of 
life is a proof of weakneſs. Thus are all 
things confounded, and ſhame ſuffering it- 
felf to be ſeduced. by opinion, embraces, 
without thinking on it, the party of vice, 
and deſerts that of virtue. The wicked, 


who kept themſelves concealed, now pro- 
duce themſelves on the theatre of the world, 


and loſing confuſion, the only good that 
remained to them of all their diſorders, be- 
. | come 
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come infolent, and ſeem to glory in their 
crimes. The way to ſalvation they have 
ſhut up againſt themſelves, and fince they 
have given honourable titles to infamous 
things, there can be no longer any hopes 
that ſhame will convert them, nor that the 
principle which ſtimulated them to ho- 
nour, will reduce them to their duty. 
To avoid this misfortune, we muſt endea- 
vour to undeceive that innocent paſſion, 
and by giving to each object the name it 
deſerves, withdraw it from the errour it 
imprudently fell into. We muſt pro- 
perly inform 1t, that every thing -that 1s 
famous, 1s not virtuous, and that all which 
is ſhy and baſhful, is not criminal. We 

muſt perſuade it that the - moſt humble 
virtues are the moſt uſeful, and that the 
moſt honourable vices are the moſt dan- 
gerous. With theſe good maxims it will 
return to the party of innocence, and ſorry 
tor having ſuffered itſelf to be deceived, 

will purſue its enemies with ſo much the 
more ardour, as its hatred encreaſes by their 
frauds, and in defending the intereſts of 
virtue, will ſtill have power to be revenged 
for its own particular injuries. 
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OF ANGER. 


CHAPTER I. 


or THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND Er- 
FECTS OF ANGER, 


\HE Connections of Virtues are fo 
| intimate, that they cannot be ſe- 
# parated without doing violence to them : 
They often alſo intermingle, and theſe 
noble habitudes are confounded, to compoſe 
one only. Clemency that conftitutes the 
felicity of the reign of Princes, borrows 
her beauties from two or three of her com- 
panions: She is indebted for her demeanour 
to Prudence, for her mildneſs to Mercy, 
and for her glory to Generoſity. Valour 
that makes conquerors triumph, holds all 
its riches from the liberality of other vir- 
tues, and whoever ſhould deprive her of 
the grandeur ſhe derives 8 Magnani- 


| mity, the addreſs ſhe takes from Diſcretion, 
and 
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and the moderation ſhe receives from Juſ- 
| tice, would leave nothing with her but a 
vain ſhadow of all her real greatneſs. | 
Though ſo good an intelligence does not 
ſubſiſt between the Paſſions as between 
Virtues, yet there are ſome that never de- 
ſert one another, and even ſome others 
that live only by borrowing, and would 
be poor, if they had paid their debts. 
Hope is of this number, for ſhe has no 
ſubſtantial wealth but what is given her, 
and if defire that incites, fear that reſtrains, 
and boldneſs that animates, were to for- 
ſake her, nothing more than a name would 
remain to her portion. Anger is of the 
fame condition. Though 1 it makes ſo much 
' noiſe, it has all its ſtrength from its con- 
ſtituent Paſſions, and it ſeems not to be 
courageous but becauſe it is well accom- 
panied. It never riſes in our Soul, unleſs 
called upon by vexation, pain, or grief; ; 
it does not ſeek ſatisfaction for the injuries 
done it, unleſs ſolicited by defire, provoked 
by hope, and incited by courage; for he 
who is irritated, promiſes himſelf revenge 
of his enemy ; but when ſo weak that he 
cannot hope for it, his anger changes into 
grief, and having no longer the paſſions 
H 2 that 
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that kept and ſpirited it up, it loſes its 
name and nature. | | 
Hence it is eaſy to conclude, that An- 
ger is nothing elſe than a motion of the 
ſenſitive appetite, which ſeeks revenge for 
ſome injury. Ariſtotle therefore believed 
it to be reaſonable, and that even amidſt 
its impetuous fallies, it had ſome ſhadow 
of juſtice. In fact, it never betrays emo- 
tion, without imagining it has received 
ſome diſguſt, and it does not arm itſelf 
but to be revenged of the injuries done it. 
In this it is leſs criminal than Hatred, 


which wiſhes real and ſubſtantial evil to 


its enemy, and without ſeeking a pretext 
or excule for its fury, endeayours to de- 
ſtroy the perſon it perſecutes ; but Anger 
deſires only for its object the puniſhment 
of its crime, and does not conſider re- 
venge as an unreaſonable exceſs, but as 
a juſt chaſtiſement. The former is ſcarce 
ever appeaſed, exerciſing its cruelty on 
the innocent, perſecuting dead the in their 
graves; and if we believe the Poets, de- 
ſcending into hell to torment there the 
damned, and aſcending into heaven, if it 
could, to afflict there the happy: But the 
latter is ſatisfied when it has obtained re- 
venge; and When! It believes that the pu- 

niſhment 
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niſhment equals or ſurpaſſes the injury, it 
becomes pacified, and by a providence of 
nature, is converted into mercy ; it ſpares 
the juſt, and even when criminals are re- 
duced to wretchedneſs, it loſes the deſire 
of revenge. It muſt, however, be con- 
felled, that by reſiſtance it becomes more 
implacable, and when it conquers its ene- 
mies, it finds pleaſure in their defeat; but 
it does not ſeek after that infamous plea- 
ſure Tyrants found in the death of their 
ſubjects; for they ſought not ſo much to 
be revenged of an injury, as to gratify their 
brutal cruelty, and in the puniſhment of 
the innocent, they were influenced more by 
the agitations of rage than the emotions of 
anger. All Philoſophers, notwithſtanding, 
have entertained ſo good an opinion of this 
pation, that Ariſtotle is perſuaded that it al- 
ways takes the part of reaſon againſt vice; that 
it is Anger which incites us to illuſtrious 
actions, and that the noble enterprizes of 
Princes are not lets its effects than thoſe 
of virtue. He believed that all the diſor- 
ders of our 1oul, inſtrumental to volup- 
tuouſneſs, cannot be ſubdued but by 
anger, and that the concupiſcible appetite 
would pervert reaſon, if not reſiſted by the 
iraſcible: It ſeems, to hear him ſpeak, 

4 that 
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that all great men are choleric ; that this 
paſſion is not only the mark of a good 
diſpoſition, but that of excellent courage ; 
and that the raind can conceive nothing 
generous, without fome degree of irrita- 
tion. 

I believe with him that this ſentiment 
of our ſoul may be uſefully employed in 
the fervice of virtue, when moderated by 
Reaſon and Religion; and indeed, it ſtands 
more in need of their guidance than any 
thing elſe. Being extremely violent, it 
cauſes great diſorders, if not carefully re- 

repreſſed; for whatever inclination it may 
on for good, it is too prompt to be in- 
ſtantaneouſly corrected; and though it 
teſtifies a love for juſtice and reaſon, it is 
too impetuous to be in itſelf Juſt or reaſon- 
able. We ſhould be undone, if Anger was 
as obſtinate as it is ſudden, and the Earth 
would be no more than a ſolitude, if its 
duration equalled its heat. Nature could 
not make better appear to us the care ſhe 
has of our preſervation, than by fixing 
narrow bounds to the fierceſt of our Pal: 
ſions; and as the love the bears us, has 
| obliged her to make monſters barren, and 
give s ſhort life to the moſt furious beaſts; 
10, ſhe ſound it incumbent on her to an- 
nex 
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nex brevity to Anger, allowing ſo dan- 
gerous a Paſſion but a very ſhort term. 
Still Anger cauſes great miſchiefs in the 
little time it laſts; it employs to ſome 
purpoſe the moments nature has aſſigned 
it, and in a few hours commits ſtrange 
ravages. Beſides raiſing perturbations in 
the mind of man, it alters his colour, and 
ſeems to ſport with his blood, ſometimes 
drawing it to his heart, ſometimes throw- 
ing it out on his face; it makes his eyes 
to flath with flames, it puts menaces into 
his mouth, and arms his hands with all the 
weapons that lie in his. way. Much 
ſtranger things does it produce in the world, 
having thouſands of times changed its 
face ſince its origin. : There is no Province 
wherein it has not cauſed devaſtation, 
and there is no Kingdom but ſtill may have 
reaſon to weep for its violence. The ruins 
that formerly were the foundations of ſome 
ſuperb city, are the melancholy remains 
of Anger's efforts. The Monarchies which 
formerly governed the whole earth, and 
now no longer known but by hiſtory, do not 
vent complaints ſo much againſt Fortune 
as Anger. Many great Princes, whole pride 
lies crumbled with the duſt, feem to fetch 
heavy ſighs from their tombs, accuſing 
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Anger for the loſs of their lives and deſo- 


lation of their ſtates : Some of them have 
been aſſaſſinated in their beds; others, as 
victims, have been immolated before altars : 
Some unfortunately ended their days in the 
midſt of their armies, and the many ſol- 
diers that fenced them round, could not 
guard them againſt death; others have 
loſt their lives on their thrones, and the 
pomp that is thought to ſpread the luſtre 
of awful Majeſty on the brow of Kings, 
was not able to ſtrike terror into the hearts 
of their murderers : Some have ſeen their 
own children lay violent hands on their 
perſons ; others have ſeen their blood ſhed 
by the hands of their ſlaves : But without 
complaining of their atrocious deeds, they 
complain only of Anger, and forgetful of 
all their private diſaſters condemn only 
that Paſſion, their fruitful and unhappy 
ſource, 

Their complaints, indeed, are very zun, 
as with due reflection it may appear, that 
of all the diſorders of our Soul, not one is 
more ſavageè or irrational. Whence it can- 
not well be accounted for, why Ariſtotle 
imagined it was ſerviceable to Reaſon, and 
always followed its motions, unleſs his de- 

fign was to inform us, that this Paſſion 
| more 
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more ambitious than others, would fain 
appear rational in its exceſs, and by an 
execrable attempt oblige Reaſon, its Sove- 
reign to defend the injuſt acts of its {lave : 
For it always endeavours to excuſe its 
crimes, and though it ſheds human blood, 
though it immolates innocent victims, 
though it batters down whole cities, burying 
the inhabitants under their ruins, yet would 
it have itſelf believed to be rational. Often 
does it acknowledge the vanity of its reſent- 
ments, nevertheleſs it perſeveres without rea- 
ſon, leſt it ſhould be imagined it began with- 
out a cauſe. Its injuſtice makes it obſtinate, 
it caches fire deſignedly, it would have its 
exceſs appear to be a proof of its juſtice, 
and all the world imagine, that it puniſhed 
juſtly its enemies, becauſe it puniſhed them 
ſeverely. This is what it borrows from 
Reaſon, and what it contains in a greater 
degree of inſolency than the other paſſions, 
which are blind in their irregularity, and 
do not offend their Sovereign, but becauſe 
they do not know her authority; but An- 
ger makes an impudent abuſe of it, and 
by a ſtrange tyranny employs it to excuſe 
its own crimes, after making it a N 111 
committing them. 


. I there- 
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therefore find that Seneca had great rea- 
ſon in ſaying, that Anger is more criminal 


than the vices themſelves, and that it com- 


mits injuſtices of which they are not guilty. 
Avarice amaſſes wealth, and Anger diſ- 
ſipates it: The one injures only itſelf, and 
obliges the ſucceeding heirs; but the other 


does harm to every one, and as if it were 


a public nuiſance or plague, foments divi- 
ſions in families, divorce in marriages, and 


war in ſtates. Impudicity ſeeks an infamous 
. pleafure, but hurtful only to the guilty ; 
and Anger ſeeks an unjuſt pleaſure, _ 
of fingular prejudice to the innocent. 
Envy, though of a very malignant na- 
ture, 1s contented with wiſhing evil to 


another, leaving its execution and the ac- 
compliſnment of its defires to Fortune; 
but Anger, 1mpatient as it is, cannot 


wait for the act of that blind Power, and 
_ anticipating its rigour, takes pleaſure in 
making wretches. Anger, in fine, is the 
cauſe of all ills, and no crimes are com- 


mitted, of which it is not guilty. Nothing 
is more fatal than feuds and animoſities; 
*tis Anger that foments them: Nothing 


is more cruel than murder; 'tis Anger 
that counſels it: Nothing is more melan- 
.choly than war; it is Anger that kindles 
it. It ſtifles all other paſſions when it 
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reigns in a Soul, and is fo abſolute in its 
tyranny that it converts love into hatred, 
and pity into rage; for there have been 
inſtances of Lovers, who in the exceſs of 
their anger, buried in their own boſoms 
the ſame dagger, which they had juſt 
plunged into that of their miſtreſſes, and 
committed two real murders, to revenge 
an imaginary injury. Miſers have been 
ſeen to betray their inclinations, to con- 
tent their anger, and to caſt all their riches 
into water or flames, to obey its impetuo- 
ſity. Some ambitious perſons have been 
found to 'refuſe the honours they were 
complimented with, and to trample ſcorn- 
| fully on diadems, becauſe Anger engroſſ- 
ing their ſoul, had expunged in it the de- 
fires of glory. 

Notwithſtanding its being fo pernici- 
ous, there is no paſſion more common, 
and it ſeems that Nature, to puniſh us for 
all our crimes, defigned, that as a venge- 
ful fury, it ſhould perſecute all men. We 
know of no nation that does not feel the 
effects of its rage, and of the many peo- 
ple, differing in cuſtoms, modes of appa- 
rel, and languages, none have been yet 
found exempt from that cruel paſſion. 
Whole nations have been ſeen to guard 
againſt Luxury by a voluntary choice of 
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poverty, and to preſerve their tnnocence; 
by a peremptory renunciation of the know- 


ledge of riches. Some, in order to have 


no fixt abodes, keep themſelves in perpe- 
tual motion, and banith the eaſe of indo- 
lent life, to prevent being acquainted with 
the art of conſtructing houſes. Some are 


feen to wander about naked, ſtill untrac- 


table, either from ſhame or neceſlity, to 
learn how to clothe themſelves. Some 
we ſee, as poſſeſſing every thing in com- 
mon, quite regardleſs of aſſuming to them- 
felves any particular part, and having not 
yet forfeited all natural purity, are ſtrangers 
to the injuſtice Avarice occaſions among 
us : But none haye yet been found free 
from Anger; it reigns equally among ci- 
vilized People and Barbarians; it com- 


mands in all parts of the Earth, and 


adopts bows and arrows for the onrpoſts of 
revenge, where it has not yet introduced 
the uſe of ſwords and muſkets. 

Never has there been an inſtance ob- 
ſerved that one and the ſame paſſion has 
kept in agitations an intire Province, or 
draven to it the attention of a whole army. 
Love never, though the maſter of Paſ- 
ſions, was able to make an intire city ena- 


moured of the ſame woman. Helen had 
5 but 
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but a ſmall number of Lovers,. and of the 
many Chieftains that fought for her dur- 
ing the Siege of Troy, none but her Adul- 
terer and Huſband were captivated with 
her beauty. Avarice does not make all 
men ſordid, and if ſome amaſs riches, 
others are equally intent on ſquandering 
them away. Even Ambition does not 
belabour all men indiſcriminately; if ſome 
are eager in the purſuit of honours, others 
fly from them; if ſome are glad to pro- 
duce themſelves in public life, others pre- 
fer keeping themſelves private; and among 
the many guilty of crimes, we always 
meet with ſome innocent; Envy is not a 
public calamity, and if virtue has enemics, 
ſhe has alſo admirers; But Anger is a con- 
tagion that ſpreads in a moment through 
a whole city; an harangue has armed the 
hands of an intire people, and men, wo- 
men, and children, all together, have been 
ſeen agitated by that paſſion, putting their 
fellow-Citizens to death, or declaring war 

againſt their enemies; ſubjects have re- 
volted againſt their Prince, ſoldiers have 
conſpired againſt their Chiefs, the People 
have riſen againſt the Nohility, Children 
againſt their Parents, and all the rights of 
Nature 
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Nature have been violated at the ſolicita- 


tion of Anger. 
But what is nag in ſo ſtrange an evil, 


| is that it takes its riſe from all things ; for 


though ſo great as to ſpread like a confla- 


gration, but a ſpark is wanting to kindle 


it. So eaſily is it moved, that often what 
ſhould appeafe, irritates it, and what might 


ſatisfy, offends it. The negligence of a 


ſervant enrages it, the liberty of a friend 
throws it into deſpair, and the raillery of 
an enemy puſhes it forward to fight, 
Amidſt all theſe dectructive effects {hill 
Anger would be ſupportable, if it would 
be adviſed; but ſuch 1s its violence even in 
its birth, that it is incapable to receive the 


advice given it; for it does not grow ſuc- 


ceſſively as other paſſions ; its progreſs is 
not with time, it does not want months to 
to ſtrike root in the heart, a moment is 
enough for its formation, its pace is not 
flow as that of envy or melancholy; when 
it begins, it has all its ſtrength 3 when in 
its birth, it has already its full growth; 
and if other paſhons in their heat drive 
along our ſpirits, this in its fury throws 
them headlong. Being ſo rapid we need 
not be ſurprized, if it is alſo inconſiderate, 
me if, to be revenged of an injury, it ex- 


poſes 
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poſes life to danger; ; for it liſtens only to 
its own defires, it follows only its own 
- motions, and will know no other laws but 
thoſe of its violence. It never attacks an 
enemy without diſcovering itſelf, and 
never deals about its blows upon him 
without expoſing itſelf to receive more 
dangerous; it loſes victory, by purſuing 
it with too much ardour, and falls into 
its enemy's hands, by not having him in 
its own. Now, as all theſe ill qualities 
make it evidently appear to us, how eaſy. 
it is to abuſe anger, and how difficult it is 
to make a good uſe of it, we ſhall keep to 
our preſcribed order, and aſſign the two 
remaining Chapters, for 5 out the 
vices and virtues, it may fide with; but. 
after all it muſt be confefled that ſo violent 
a Paſſion 1s little obedient to.Reaſon, and. 
that if Religion does not powerfully aid 
us to refiſt 1 it, we ſhall find great difficulty. 


in conquering it. 
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FAAPTES it 
OF THE ILL USE OF ANGER. = 


NGER being nothing elſe than a 
natural Revenge, and both arrogat- 

ing to themſelves magnantmity, there 
cannot be a better way of diſcovering their 
III uſe, than to ſhew their injuſtice and 
baſeneſs. Moſt men do not perſevere in 
their diſorders but becauſe they ſet a value 
upon them, and they that are irritated re- 
tain the deſire of revenge on no other ac- 
count but becauſe they judge it rational. 


The unchaſte excuſe themſelves on their 
weakneſs, but if they were not blind to 


their indiſcretions, they could not approve 
a fin condemned by Reaſon and Nature. 
The envious and calumniators ſeek pre- 
texts to palliate their lies, and conſcious to 
themſelves that their crimes are accompa- 


nied with baſeneſs, artfully diſguiſe and 


endeavour to give them ſome colour of 


Juſtice. But Revenge and Anger pride 


themſelves in their violence, believing 
Reaſon to be their ground- work; and they 
manifeſt great inſolence, perſuaded that 


all their erceſſes are equally juſt and cou- 
rageous: 
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tageous: Yet they contain nothing of 
what they imagine they do, and of all the 
mouvements of our foul; nome are more 
unjuſt and baſe. Anger is ſuppoſed to be 
penerous becauſe common to the Great; 
and noble; as taking up its refidence in 
the heart of Sovereigns ; but Anger, in- 
deed, is not ſo much a proof of their gran- 
deur, as it is of their weakneſs: If volup- 
tuouſneſs had not ſoſtened them into effe- 
minacy, if the vanity that attends on gbod 
ſueceſs, had not made them ſenſible of the 
leaſt injury, they would not fo eaſily flaſh 
into indignant emotions, but rather would 
deſpiſe eontumely, knowing that their 
elevated rank and ſtation raiſe them above 
e and keep them ſecure againſt the 

ent N of thoſe that ſtrive to of- 

fend them: But the ſervility they require 
of their ſubjects, and the ſhameful defe- 
rence they would have paid to all their de- 
fires; is the caufe that an honeſt liberty 
irritates thetn. They take good advice 
for contempt, and reaſohable counſels for 
enterpfizes againſt their authority; they 
cannot endure the words of truth, and 
Fortune has made them fo nice and punc- 
tikous, that ſuſpicions ſerve them as proofs 
to condemn the innocent. They reſemble 
Vo“. II. Pr. II. 1 ſome 
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ſome valetudinarians, who not yet ar- 
rived at a confirmed ſtate of health, cannot 
endure the freſhneſs of the air nor like, of 
the ſun; the leaſt exerciſe raiſes ſtrange 
commotions in their ſpirits, and that 
which ſhould be a relaxation to a man in 
health, fatigues and incommodes them. 
Add to this, that the generality of the 
Great cannot bear the fidelity of their do- 
meſtics ; truth muſt be corrupted to have 
a favourable reception from them ; the 
conſtitution of their mind 1s ſo weak, that 
the ſincerity of a miniſter is capable of al- 
tering it; the remedies preſented to them, 
ſeem to them poiſons ; they believe im- 

pudent attacks to be made on their honour, 

when their faults are hinted to them; and 
with whatever lenity a reprimand i is tem- 
pered, it always paſſes in their mind for 
an injury. Who but ſees that this gran- 
deur is mere weakneſs, and that the An- 
ger which tranſports the Great 1s a mark 
of their concomitant infirmity ? | 

The Holy ſcriptures which are 10 well 
acquainted with the origin of all our diſ- 
orders, inform us that the“ Anger of wo- 
men is not more violent than that of men, 


* Eccleſiaſtic. c. 25. 
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but becauſe their conſtitution is weaker, 


and they have not ſufficient ſtrength to 
ſuſtain the impetuoſity of that Paſſion: 
For finding a ſoul that reſiſts, or not eaſily 


flexible to its impreſſions, it inſtantly cools, 


and loſing its impetuoſity, ſuffers itſelf to 


be guided by Reaſon 3 but finding one 
{ſubmiſſive to its power, ready to be hur- 
ried away by its emotions, and not vigo- 
rous enough to oppole its violence, it gives 


itſelf the liberty of enterprizing any thing, 


and believes it can promiſe itſelf every 


thing from a ſlave Which can refuſe it no- 


thing. If it enters the ſoul of a King, 


who has not courage enough to defend. 
himſelf from its tyranny, it employs the 
weakneſs of his mind, and the power of 


his fortune, to executs all its deſigns: It 


perſuades him that vengeance is glorious, 
that a Prince is never more abſolute than 
when he 1s feared, and that the moſt cer- 
tain mark of Sovereignty is the death of 
enemies: Then do governments become 
tyrannies, towns ſtream with the blood 


of ſubjects, the number of executioners 


exceeds that of criminals, and every thing 
wears the aſpect of mourning, becauſe An- 


ger abuſes the power of a Prince, not able 


to refaſt its ſuggeſtions. What has it not 


12 attempted, 
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attempted, when it has had Kings for its 
flaves, and had exerciſed their power to 
exerciſe its rage? What marks of cruelty 
has it not left in the world, when it 
reigned in the heart of Monarchs? What 
fields has it not ftrewed with dead? And 

what Provinces has tit not left deſolate ? 
Cambyſes, to obey his Anger, had the 
noſes of all the inhabitants of Syria cut 
off, and judging death to be too common 
and too honeurable a puniſhment, gladly 
invented another, as ſtrange as it was 
ſhameful. He would have treated the 
people of Ethiopia more ignominiouſly, 
Had not an accident happily oppoſed the 
execution of ſo execrable a defign : For fa- 
mine ſurprized him in the deſerts, and 
forced him to return into his country; 
but before taking this reſolution, he fol- 
lowed the mad counſel of his anger, and 
deſtroyed the better part of his army by 
hunger. When his ſoldiers wanted vic- 
ruals, they eat up the leaves of trees and 
the graſs of the field. When they were 

encompaſſed by deſerts, and the burning 
fands could yield them no more food, 
they eat the leather of their bucklers, and 
every other thing neceflity compels men 
to convert into food: Still unable to find 
e 
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the end of that horrid ſolitude, the unna- 
tural Prince provided them with meats 
more cruel than hunger, and commanding 
them to be decimated, conſtrained them 
to devour one another. Amidſt fo many 
calamities, ſtill was he infatuated by his 
paſſion, and after he had loſt a part of his 
troops and eaten up another, he would not 
have come to the reſolution of retreating, 
had he not dreaded that the fatality at 
length might fall upon his own head, Shy 
make him experience in perſon the excitth | 
of the cruelty he had commanded. But to 
make appear that baſenefs and pufillani- 
mity are inſeparable from anger, the ſa- 
vage monſter had exquiſite viands carried 
on the back of his camels, whilſt his 
wretched ſoldiery committed murders to 
guard againſt hunger, and left poſterity in 
pain to judge, which were more to be de- 
plored, thoſe that lived in ſo much miſery, 
or thoſe that died by ſo much cruelty. In 
ſhort, Anger never ſhews an exertion with- 
out weakneſs, and if ſometimes a generous 
word eſcapes it, it 18 always the reſult of 
a baſe mind, which does not affect gran- 

deur, but to hide its meanneſs. 
Tis ſaid that Caligula was wont to ex- 
claim againſt Heaven, whenever thunder- 
12 ſtorms 
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ſtorms were an obſtacle to his diverſions, - 
and that he challenged the Gods to battle, 
often telling them in the words of a Poet; 
& Take from me the Word, or F ll take 
it from you.” How great muſt have been 
his folly from this paſſion of anger ? for 
he muſt have fancied, that not only his 
Gods could not hurt him, but that their 
fortune, as well as that of men, depended 
on his will. Seneca was of opinion that 
this inſolence coſt him his life, having 
obliged his ſubjects to conſpire againſt his 
perſon; for they believed it was the laſt, 
effort of * patience, to bear with a man 
who could not bear with the Gods. An- 
ger has therefore nothing grand in it, and 


when even it deſpiſes heaven and earth, it 


diſcovers its meanneſs; or if you take its 
exceſſes for marks of grandeur, confeſs 
that luxury is magnificent, becauſe it erects 
thrones of gold, clads itſelf in purple, cuts 
through mountains, turns the courſe of 
ſtreams, encloſes rivers within its parks, 
builds gardens in the air, and introduces 
the invention of ſuſpending foreſts: Con- 


feſs that Ayarice is a glorious crime, be- 


cauſe i it rolls on mountains of gold, poſ- 


ſeſſes 
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{zſles lands as extenſive as provinces; and 

becauſe its Farmers have larger tracts of 

land to cultivate, than the firſt Conſuls of 

ancient Rome had to govern : Confeſs, 

that luſt is courageous, becauſe it paſſes 

the ſeas in queſt of what it loves, fights 

for 1ts acquiſition or preſervation; and be- 

cauſe women poſſeſſed by this paſſion, de- 

ſpiſe death for the gratification of their 

deſires, and expole themſelves to the worſt 
effects of their Huſbands reſentment, to 

content their Adulterers: Confels, in fine, 

that Ambition 1s generous, becauſe it finds 

no honours great enough to content it, 

would have every year bear its name, and 

all pens employed in writing its. praiſes. 

But indeed, all theſe Paſſions are full 

marked with puſillanimity, and whatever 

ſhadow of grandeur they may have, they 

are really mean, and nothing is grand but 

what is reaſonable, or to ſpeak in a more 

Chriſtian manner, nothing is auguſt but 

what is animated 82 0 the Grace of Jeſus 

Chriſt. ' 

But that it might not be delievad that 
odious examples have been ſought after, to 
deprive Anger of that managimity it 
piques itſelf for, it will not be amiſs to 
examine the reaſons that are alledged in 
3 its 
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its defence, and to conſider it in a ſtate, 
wherein it may pretend to praiſe or excuſe. 
Should we not be angry when divine and 
human laws are violated ? *T1s not allow- 
able to abandon - ourſelves to the motions 
of Anger, when it perſuades us to avenge 
our Parents; and is it not a pious action 

to be incenſed againft the impious, who: 

prophane altars, or diſhonour temples ? It 
muſt be owned that this Paſſion cammot 

have more ſpeoious pretexts, and that it 

ſhines in its faireſt luſtre, when it ſhews 
itſelf the aſſertor of ſubjects ſo reaſonable, 
But it may be found that they who are 
{ſpirited up in defence of their Country, 
will have the ſame ſentiments for the pre- 
ſervation of their pleaſures, that they will 
fret as much for the loſs of a horſe as for 
that of a friend, and that they will bluſter 
as much about chaſtiſing a valet, as repel- 
ling an enemy. It 1s not piety, but 
weakneſs, that excites this Anger, and as 
it riſes, as well for a word, as for a mur- 
der, we mult conclude, that it is neither 
courageous nor reaſonable. And indeed, 
the greateſt part of the vengeance we take 
is a real injuſtice, and we endanger the 
committing of a crime, as often as we 


endeavour to be judges in our own cauſe. 
| | Our 
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Our intereſts blind us, and ſelf- love per- 
ſuades us, that the {lighteſt injuries cannot 
admit of reparation being made for them, 
but by the death of the guilty. We are 
of the humour of Kings, though not of 
their condition, fancying that all the in- 
juries done us, are crimes of high treaſon. 
We would have flames, tortures, and gib- 
bets employed for puniſhing our enemies, 
and we are unjuft enough to think of en- 
gaging the juſtice of God in our intereſts. 
We could with that his thunderbolts were 
levelled only at the heads of thoſe who 
offend us, and highly impious, we would 
have Heaven always armed in our quarrel. 
But though we might not form all theſe 
wiſhes, our reyenge notwithſtanding 
would be unreaſonable. Even the name it 
bears informs us of its criminality, and 
though it ſeems ſo mild to thoſe that che- 
riſh it, nothing can be more cruel nor 
mean; for it differs only from injury in 
point of time, and if he who provokes is 
culpable, he who revenges himſelf is not 
innocent. One begins the crime, and the 
other completes it; one ſends the chal- 
lenge, and the other accepts it; and the 
ſecond is not more juſt than the firſt, but 
becauſe the injury done him ſerves him as 
a pre- 
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a pretext to do another. For which reaſon 
the Chriſtian Religion prohibits as well 
revenge as injury, and knowing that we 
cannot retain juſtice by punithing what- 
ever may be a cauſe of offence to us, it 
commands us to place injuries in the hands 
of God, and confign over the puniſhment 
of them to him, whole judgments though 
hidden from our eyes are yet never unjuſt. 
Religion teaches us, that it is arrogating 
to ourſelves his rights, to think of reveng- 
ing our affronts, and as all the glory is due 
to him, becauſe he is our Sovereign, ſo all 
the vengeance belongs to him, becauſe he 
is our Fudge : But what 1s moſt admirable 
in his doctrine, and what ſurpafles as well 
the imbecility of our virtue, as that of 
our mind, he would have us relinquiſh the 
defire of revenging ourſelves, and by ſti- 
fling that reſentment which nature eſteems 
fo juſt, would have us alſo change our ha- 
tred into love, and our rage into mercy. 
He would have us imitate his goodneſs, 
and that raiſed above a mortal condition, 
we ſhould defire good to thoſe who pro- 
cure us evil. He would have us pray for 
their converſion, and that after the exam- 
ple of his only Son, who prayed for the 
ſalvation of his executioners, we ſhould 
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aſk him forgiveneſs for our enemies. He re- 
ſerves his greateſt rewards for charity, and 
teaches us that we cannot hope for par- 
don unlefs we ſhew mercy ourſelves. He 
places that virtue in a ſuperior rank to all 
others, and overthrowing the maxims of the 
world, would have us believe, that greatneſs 
of courage 1s not properly founded but on 
the forgetting of injuries. His will is to 
efface from our Souls the remembrance of 
affronts and the hatred of enemies; and to 
hear him ſpeak, it ſeems that his ſtate has 
no other foundation than that law, and 
and that none can pretend to a ſhare of his 
glory without imitating his benevolence 
Human Philoſophy was not able to ar- 
rive at that height of perfection, yet has 
it obſerved that hatred is unjuſt and re- 
venge mean; yet has had recourſe to weak 
reaſons for inculcating ſublime virtues, 
and when not capable of extinguiſhing the 
ſentiment of Anger, it has endeavoured to 
ſoften it. It has repreſented to us, that 
the world is a Republic, of which all men 
are Citizens; that if the body is holy, its 
members are ſacred, and that if it is pro- 
hibited to conſpire againſt the ſtate, it is 
not leſs ſo to prejudice a man that makes a 


part of 1 it; that it muſt be a ſtrange diſ- 
ö order, 
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order, if the eyes fought againſt the hands, 


or the hands declared war againſt the eyes; 


that nature which had united them in the 
ſame body, had animated them with the 
ſame mind; and that friendly confpiring 
for the public good, they mutually aſſiſted 
each other, leſt the deftruction of one part 
might bring on that of the whole : That 
therefore men, for the fafety of the ſtate, 
are obliged to contribute to their mutual 
preſervation, knowing that ſociety cannot 
ſubſiſt but by love, and that a body can- 
not live, of which the members cannot 
agree among themſelves. All theſe maxims 


_ condemn revenge: Nature, notwithſtand- 


ing her corruption, teaches us by the 
mouth of Philoſophers, that Jeſus Chriſt 
has commanded us nothing, but what is 


reaſonable, and that if his Grace is neceſ- 
ſary to us, for fulfilling his command- 


ments, this is not ſo much a proof of their 


difficulty, as a mark of our diſorder. As 


we ought to adore his juſtice, which pu- 


niſhes our crimes, we ought to adore his 


mercy, that fortifies our weakneſs, and 
acknowledge that he prefcribes no laws 
for us, without giving us at the ſame 
time cat es to obſerve them, 


CHAP. 
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or THE GOOD USE OF ANGER, 


H E1 Poet was right in ſaying 80 

the road to Hell was open to all the 
world, and that all men indiſcriminately 
| might deſcend into it; but to paſs out of 
it, when once entered, and revifit the hght 
of day, after remaining in darkneſs, was 
a favour, which Heaven granted only to 
ſuch great men, as had merited the ſame 
by their glorious labours. Nothing is more 
eaſy than to make an ill uſe of Anger, and 
to engage in the unjuſt reſentments of re- 


venge; corrupt nature teaches us theſe 


diſorders, and without other maſters than 
our deſires, we find ways daily to gratify 
this paſſion ; But nothing, indeed, is more 
difficult than to make a good uſe of it, and 
fo fierce is its diſpoſition, that it is more 
eaſily extinguiſhed than governed, more 
eaſily baniſhed our Soul than moderated. 
It is fo violent that it cannot be repreſſed, 
and fo ſudden that it cannot be prevented. 
Its firſt motions are not in our power, and 
_ ance raiſed, -it has committed the 

greater 
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greater part of its ravages. Other Paſſions 
are dreadful in their progreſs: As ſcor- 
pions that carry their venom in their tail, 
they reſerve their whole fury to their ex- 
tremity, and are never more dangerous 
than when they have ripened into ſtrength 
through age. Hatred in its birth may be 
cured ; but when it has collected growth 
with time, it mocks all remedies. An 
envy not yet well formed, may be defaced ; 
but when 1t has once ſtruck deep, Heaven 
muſt work miracles to ſtifle it. A Love, 
which has not yet , paſſed from the eyes 
into the heart, and is rather a complai- 
ſance than paſſion, is extinguiſhed as ſoon 
as kindled ; but when it has - penetrated 
into the bottom of the Soul, when it has 
carricd its flames into the will, length of 
time is required to deaden the ſting; and 
if hatred, rivalſhip, or jealouſy add fuel 
to the fire, how - muſt it be got under ? 
But Anger has all its ſtrength in its cra- 
dle; it is great as ſoon as formed, and as 
if it was of the nature of ſpirits, does not 
require time for growing ; ſo that it is_ 
hard to be conquered the moment it begins 
to fight, and contrary to the humour of 
other paſſions, 1s more to be feared in its 
birth than progreſs. It carries its poiſon 
| in 
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in its head, as vipers; and if you think 


to ſtifle it as it riſes, you do but encreaſe 


its fury, and the monſter is ſo ſavage, that 
to appeate 1 its violence, you muſt reſolve to 
endure it. 

I would therefore council all thoſe who 
are defirous to make it conducive to virtue, 
to prevent its birth, and mitigate it, if 
poſſible, before it is formed. We ſhould 
repreſent to ourſelves that whatever excites 
anger in us, ſhould not properly give us 
the leaſt uneaſineſs ; that things are not 
offenſive to us, but becauſe we are not ac- 
quainted with them ; that riches and ho- 
nours borrow their l from our ig- 
norance, and that the accidents of fortune, 
and the injuries of enemies have all their 
force from our weakneſs. As to the good 
things which awake our deſires, we mould 
endeavour to perſuade ourſelves, that they 
are not worth the trouble of wiſhing for 
them; that their loſs is of more advantage 
to us than their poſſeſſion; that they are 
not what they appear to be, and that under 
a falſe appearance of pleaſure, they conceal 
real pain: We do not yet know how to 
give them the names they deſerve, and by 
a ſtrange blindneſs, call our puniſhments, 

felicities. Our b diſguſts proceed only from 
| Cur 
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our ignorance, and Anger would never 
ſurprize us, if we were thoroughly ſen- 
| fible, that virtues arebur riches and honours. 
All the goods Fortune may deprive us of, 
are not ours; whatever uſe ſhe may leave 
us of them, ſhe reſerves to herſelf their 
ſoyereignty, and often takes them from, 
to inform us, that ſhe does but lend and 
not give them; being likewiſe rather the 
favours of her liberality, than the effects 
of our induſtry, it is juſt ſhe ſhould be 
covetous, after being fo laviſh of them. 
All her diſpenſations, in ſhort, are too 
mean to fix our attention, and we there- 
fore cannot find it ſtrange that they foment 
diſſenſions between thoſe that wiſh for the 
enjoyment of them, and cannot ſuffer their 
being divided. 5 

As to unthought-of, were acci- 
dents, we ought to remember that as ex- 
iſting in the world, we are ſubject to their 
laws; that it would ſhew too great a par- 
tiality and fondneſs of ourſelves, to pre- 
tend we ought to be diſpenſed with in 
things Kings could not ; thay nothing has 
happened in paſt ages but may happen in 
this; that our fortune is not better eſta- 
bliſhedthan that of ſo many monarchs, who 


loſt their lives and ſtates in the ſame day; 
that 
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that our health is not better than that 
of others, and that being compoſed of the 
ſame elementary materials, they ſuffer no 
diſeaſes but may attack ourſelves; that our 
riches are not ſecure, though acquired 
with juſtice; that flames may devour, 
thieves rob, and ſtrangers take them away; 
and that the power of a great man, the 
malice of a judge, and the violence of an 
enemy, are accidents which we may well 
foreſee, but cannot always avoid. 

As to injuries, if ſlight, we ſhould PR 
ſpiſe, and if atrocious, ſoften them. They 
will never do us ſo much harm as their 
Authors, and if unjuſt, will redound to 
our glory. Nothing brings innocence fo 
much into eſtimation as injuſtice ; if ſuch 
as Socrates and Regulus had no perfecutors, 
they would have received no praiſes; they 
are not illuſtrious but becauſe they were 
unfortunate, and they are indebted for the 
better part of their glory, to the cruelty of 
their enemies. For making Martyrs there 
is a neceſſity for Tyrants, and the rigour 
of the latter is not leſs neceſſary than the 
conſtancy of the former. We muſt not 
give ourſelves pain, if the intention of our 
enemies is unjuſt, ſo their act be profit- 
able to us. Joſeph was obliged to his 
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brethren; their hatred was glorious to 
him; if he had not loſt his liberty, he 
would never have reigned in Egypt, and 
if he had not entered the priſon, he would 
never have aſcended the throne. What is 
it to us if the hearts of men are bad, ſo 
he that diſpoſes them by his Providence, 
makes them inſtrumental to our well- be- 
ing? and if we ſhould not refuſe the loſs 
of liberty, for acquiring a kingdom, why 
might we not bear with an 1njury, for 
gaining an eternal Crown ? When theſe 
reaſons often pondered upon ſhall make an 
impreſſion on our minds, it will be diffi- 
cult for anger to ſuprize us, and we ſhall 
find it tractable in its birth if prepared 
againſt its efforts; for its violence pro- 
ceeds rather from our weakneſs than its 
ſtrength, and it ſhould ſeem that we have 
more meanneſs, than it has impetuoſity. 
With theſe precautions, it may, in ſome 
meaſure, be made ſerviceable, and King sand 
Judges may uſefully employ it in favour of 
juſtice. It ſhould baniſh fear and lenity 
from their minds, when theſe ſtand indiſ- 
creetly oppoſed to the leverity of the laws; it 
ſhould ſpirit up with its noble fire, every 
degree of courage, far from ſuffering itſelf 
to be corrupted by promiſes, or 1ntimi- 


dated 
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dated by, threats; it ſhould, in fine, ſuc- 


ceed clemency, and put into the mouth of 


Monarchs, thoſe * imperious words that 


awe and keep their ſubjects in obedience: 
Wie therefore ſee that the ingenious Poet 
gives Anger to his Jupiter, as often as he 
puts thunderbolts in his hand, teaching 
Princes by this example, to have recourſe 
to that generous paſſion, when they have 
to no purpoſe employed merey. Tis true 
that this proof is not convincing; and we 
need not be aſtoniſhed at this prophane 
Poet's attributing the emotions of our ſoul 


to his Gods, ſince he imputes to them her 


diſorders, and that after having deſcribed 
their murders, he relates to us their adul- 
teries. But the Holy Scriptures, dictated 
by the Spirit of Truth, teach us that the 
true God puts himſelf into a rage, and that 
there are crimes which cannot be worthily 
puniſhed, if Juſtice does not borrow the 
heat of anger. Wherefore, when - the + 


ſage repreſents to us that dreadful day, 
when God will take vengeance of his ene- 


mies, he clothes him in armour to intimi- 


date and puniſh them; he animates him 


with zeal and jealouſy ; he braces him 
K 2 | round 


Precibuſque minas regaliter addit. Ovid. 2. Met. 
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round with Juſtice as with a breaſt- plate; 
he places Judgment on hts head, as a hel- 
met; he makes him to earry in the left 
hand, ſeverity, as a buckler; he puts into 
his right, Anger, as a lance; and im this 
terrible offenfive apparatus makes him to 
come down furious on the Earth, to pu- 
niſh the rebellious of his ſtate. I know 
that the Prophet adopts himſelf to our 
weaknefs in this eloquent deſcription, and 
that he does. not pretend to perſuade us 
that the Anger of God is of the ſame na- 
ture as ours, nor that this paſſion diſturbs 
his reſt, which is not interrupted even in 
Hell, by the chaſtiſement of Devils: But 
it cannot be denied at leaſt, that Jeſus 
Chriſt adopted anger to avenge the injuries 
done to his Father, that with this view he 
armed with whips and cords thoſe adora- 
ble hands that were to be pierced with 
nails, that he permitted his juſt reſent- 
ment to appear on his face, and that in 
his ſituation he did nothing but what pru- 
dent men are accuſtomed to do, when 
they puniſh crimes, or protect innocenee. 
The wiſeſt of Kings is of opinion that 
States cannot be governed without Anger; 
he would have Kings ſenſible of their in- 
juries; that the ſword they bear, ought to 
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be as much employed in puniſhing crimi- 
nals, as defeating enemies; and that they 
ſhould ſhew as much indignation, when 
the laws are violated by their ſubjects, as 
when frontier towns are taken by the 
neighbouring Powers. He believes that 
the Anger and Clemency of a Prince 
onght to maintain peace in his kingdom, 
and making uſe of an excellent compariſon, 
fays * that. the one reſembles the roaring 
of a Lion, which diſmays all the beaſts 
of the foreſts, and the other the dew fall- 
ing cn the tender blade, and defending it 
from the heat of the Sun. But in all 
theſe juſt emotions that accompany the 
puniſhment of Criminals, the Prince muſt 
remember, that puniſhments are remedies, 
and that even the death'he commands, 1s 
a kind of mercy done to the guilty : Some 
he ſends into baniſhment, leſt their con- 
verſation increaſe the number of the 
wicked ; others he ſtrips of their goods to 
prevent their abuſing them; ſome he de- 
prives of liberty, that they may not uſe it 
to the prejudice of the State; he takes 
away their life when he judges their wick- 
edneſs to be incurable, and he pardons 

Kg: | them, 
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them, when there is a probability of their 


becoming good and uſeful ſubjects. He is 
therefore obliged to divide himſelf between 


the ſentiments of a judge and a phyſician, 
to treat the {ame perion as criminal and 
ſick, and to mingle ſweetneſs with ſeve- 
rity, leſt he ſhould be reproached that his 
Anger 1s more pernicious than profitable 
to his ſtate, _ 

It Kings are under an obligation of uſing 


ſo many precautions in the puniſhment of 


rebels, private perſons may judge how re- 
ſerved they ought to be in their Paſſions, 
and how gentle their anger in order to be 
reaſonable; for their power is not equal to 
that of Kings, neither are their injuries ſo 
great, nor their reſentment ſo excuſable. 


I ſhould therefore counſel them to ſtifle a 


Paſſion, the uſe of which is ſo dangerous, 
and to drain well its ſource, ta dry up the 
ſtreams. When natural to us, it makes 
the principal part of our Conſtitution ; it 


is hard to be expelled, and it is not in our 


power to change the elements we are com- 
poſed of, nor to correct the faults Nature 
has committed: Vet the evil is not reme- 


dileſs, and if it cannot be perfectly cured, 


it may at leaſt be greatly mitigated. The 


wine that adminiſters fuel to it, ſhould be 
retrenched. 
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retrenched, and as Plato ſays, one * fire 
ſhould not be ſuperadded to another. It 
muſt not be nurtured with delicate viands, 
leſt the mind be puffed up, in proportion 
as the body is invigorated. It muſt be 
exerciſed by moderate labour, to abate its 
heat without ſmothering it, and to convert 


its efferveſcence into vapour. Diverſions 


likewiſe will be uſeful to it, ſo they are 
not exceſſive, and innocent pleaſures will 


calm its fretfulneſs, 1f moderate. But 
when it is more from a foreign than na- 


tural cauſe, and 1s occaſioned either by diſ- 
eaſes that have altered our Conſtitution, 
or by lucubrations and other indiſcreet 
watchings, that have chafed it, or de- 
bauches that have dried it, or by other diſ- 
orders that wound together the body and 
ſoul, it will not be very difficult to rout 
an enemy, that keeps up no intelligence in 
the place, and had only by our own cow- 
ardice gained a lodgement in our heart. 

But without ſeeking after ſo many re- 
medies, we may ſafely uſe Anger againſt 
ourſelves, permitting it to puniſh the 
crimes, of which we only are guilty. 
Self. love will be a good means to hinder 
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its exceſs, and without conſulting ſo many 
maſters, the care we take af our preſerva- 
tion, will guard us againſt the yiolence of 
this paſſion. *Tis. againſt ourſelves, that 
it is * to exerciſe it, ſo many juſt 
motives concurring to that purpoſe :/ Tis 
its indignant emotions we ſhould make 
uſe of, to ſatisfy Jeſus Chriſt, who requires 
from us a reparation of the injuries done 
him, and the revenge of his death : Tis 
in Penitenge we can lawfully employ it, 
without fearing its exceſs ſhould make us 
forfeit meekneſs, or its violence make us 
forget Charity: For it ſeems, that the 
virtue which puniſhes crimes, 1s but a 
moderate degree of Anger, and that the. 
Penitent, who wages war againſt himſelf, 
18 but a man irritated : Love and grief ani- 
mate him with revenge; he cannot paſs 
his ſins in review without emotion, and 
believes without violating the laws either 
of Nature or Grace, he may be his own 
Judge and Party, his witneſs and execu- 
tioner, and that without offending Juſtice, 
he may carry into execution the ſentence 
he has pronounced againſt himſelf. Happy 
Anger, that offends only the man to ap- 
peaſe God ; that by its tears blots out 

its 
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its fins; that obtains pardon by accuſing 
itſelf, and that by flight penitential 
works, delivers itſelf from the puniſhment 
of Demons, and acquires 2 felicity of © 
Angels. 


| 
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# 
OF PLEASURE AND PAIN 


or THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND Er- 
FECTS OF PLEASURE. 


HOUGH Hope receives many 

praiſes from men, being one of the 
moſt agreeable of the Paſſions that flatter 
their ſenſes ; yet it muſt yield to Pleaſure 
and acknowledge it to be a Sun, whoſe 
preſence defaces all its beauties ; for if 
Hope promiſes good, Pleaſure gives it; if 
Hope has: flowers, Pleaſure bears fruits ; 
if Hope contents us in word, Pleaſure 
makes us happy in fact. Pleaſure is the 
term of all the motions of our Soul, and 
as Love 1s their principle, ſo Pleaſure 1s 
their end. It ſtops ſhort the violence of 
our deſires, and rer n all volatile paſ- 
ſions to taſte the repoſe they ſeem enemies 
to; it makes Anger gentle, and wears 


away from it that fierce diſpoſition, that 
| | accom- 
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accompanies it in all its deſigns; it pays 
Courage for its good ſervices, and is itſelf 
the reward of the glorious labours it has 
ſuffered ; it expels Fear, and baniſhes all 
thoſe vain terrors, that intangle our ſoul 
in inquietude; it kills Deſpair which 
ſeemed to have conſpired its death; it ba- 


niſhes grief by its preſence, and if it retains 


its tears and ſighs, theſe are ſpoils that pro- 
claim its victory, and honour its triumph. | 
Love 1s contented, when after all its pain- 
ful excurſions it can reſt in pleaſure ; of all 
the forms it aſſumes, this is the moſt 


agreeable to it, and it does violence to it- 


ſelf, when it quits it to aſſume a new one: 


It is reſtleſs when it deſires, and its wiſhes - 


are ſhameful and true proofs: of its indi- 
gence; it is not without apprehenſion 
when it hopes; and theſe two ſentiments 
are ſuch faithful Companions, that death 
only can ſeparate them; for Fear paſſes 
into ſorrow, when deſtitute of Hope, and 
Hope is changed into Deſpair, when ſepa- 
rated from Fear: Love allo is not ſatisfied 
when it revenges itſelf, and though re- 
venge 1s ſweet, it is accompanied with 
pain ; 1t 1s covered with ſweat and duſt in 
Courage, and if glory flatters, the threat- 
ping peril terrifies it; in Hatred it is tor- 
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mented, and the evil it wiſhes its enemy, 
is a viper that gnaws into its bowels ; in 
Flight it wants ſtrength, and does not get 
away from the purſuer, but becauſe it can- 
not defend itſelf; in Deſpair it is vanquiſhed, 
and ſurrendering its arms tothe Conqueror, 
ſuffers itſelf to be led away in triumph; 
in Grief it is wretched, and the remem- 
brance of paſt felicities ſerves only to aug- 
ment its preſent pains : But in Pleaſure, 
it 18 altogether victorious, triumphant, 
and happy; all its evagations ceaſe, all its 
deſires are accompliſhed, and all its deſigns 
are brought to a proſperous iſſue. And 
indeed, there will be no room for ſurprize 
in conſidering its profound tranquillity, 
being now poſſeſſed of the happineſs it 
ſought after, and being happily arrived at 
the end of all its labours; for Pleaſure is 
nothing elſe, than the enjoyment of an 
agreeable Good, which gives the mind 
contentment, and forbids it the uſe of 
Deſire, as well as of Sorrow and Fear. 
This definition excludes all the plea- 
ſures, ariſing from Reminiſcence or Hope, 
which do not make us happy but becauſe 
we have been or hope to be ſo. Memory 
does not always entertain us with a view 


of our misfortunes, though more faithful 
lh 
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in retaining a diſguſt than ſatisfaction; but . 


though memory attends oftener to the 
things that offend than to ſuch as are 


agreeable to us, yet it repreſents to us our 


paſt felicities, and affuages our preſent mi- 
ſeries by a pleaſing remembrance : It tri- 
umphs over the laws of time to be obſe- 
quious to us; it recalls in our favour what 


Is no more, and ſeeks after in paſt ages, 


amuſements to recreate our ſpirits : But 
whatever effort it makes, it cannot deceive 
our foul, nor impart to her a real pleaſure 
by entertaining her with nothing better 


than a lie; things paſt are but thadows, 


and if they make ſome impreſſions on our 


minds, they are rather of grief than joy: 
When Good 1s at a diſtance, it makes itſelf 


to be deſired, but when paſt, to be re- 
gretted ; its preſence gives birth to our 
happineſs, and its abſence cauſes our de- 
fires or ſorrows : The loſs and poſſeſſion 


of the ſame thing cannot be agreeable, and 


and whatever artifice memory may uſe, it 
cannot repreſent to us a good that is no 


more, without awaking our wiſhes and 
reviving our ſorrows. Hope is ſcarce” 


more fayourable to us, for though the gets 
the ſtart of our happineſs, anticipates its 
birth, and feeds us with a pleaſure that 

has 
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has not yet happened; though by an impa⸗- 
tience of ſome utility to us, ſhe goes. to 
ſeek after in futurity, ſome preſent felici- 
ties, and thus by precipitating the courſe 
of years, brings forward our contentments; 
yet we require no great ſtock of prudence 
to be able to obſerve that ſhe deceives us, 
and that ſhe often makes us wretched, by 
. ſtriving to make us too ſoon happy: Her 
promiſes are found falſe, and after having 
long waited their effects, nothing remains 
to us but the ſhame of having been too, 
credulous, and the regret of having 
grounded our happineſs on an uncertain 
Good: Pleaſure in order to be ſolid re- 
quires the preſence of its object, and though . 
in Morality the End has ſo much power 
over our will, it cannot make it happy 
without its actual poſſeſſion. For which 
reaſon, the Ambitious and the Miſer, who 
leave the preſent to amuſe themſelves with 
the future good, and who do not conſider 
ſo much what they have as what they 
want, cannot be reputed happy, becauſe 
in the enjoyment of honours or riches they 
droop in languors, and contrary to the 
nature of pleaſure, ſeek what they have 


| fat, and deſpiſe what they poſlcks. 
In 
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In conſequence of the fame definition 
we baniſh all thoſe infamous ' pleaſures, 
that ariſe from indigence, or are produc- 


tive of pain; for beſides that they make 


themſelves to be deſired with an uneaſineſs, 
far exceeding the pleaſure they promiſe us, 
they are ſuch enemies to the tranquil ſitua- 
tion of the mind, that it is impoſſible to 
taſte of them without becoming wretched 
and criminal ;- they wound the ſoul and 


body by the 8 blow; they weaken the 
one and. corrupt the other; they are reme- 


dies worſe than the diſeaſe they think to 
cure us of; their diſorder cauſes always 


that of our health, and in this reſpect their 
excels is ſo pernicious, that their uſe muſt 
be moderate, to receive any ſatisfaction 
from them. True Pleaſure is never more 
agreeable, than when wound up to its 


higheſt pitch; the greater it is, the more 


we are rapt by it into extacies, and being 
ſuitable to our nature, it never makes us. 


more happy than when its communication 


is with profuſion ; but voluptuous Plea- 
ſures are a poifon we mult prepare and diſ- 


penſe with care and accuracy, if we de- 
fire to profit by them, and ſince fin has 
ſtruck ſo deep its roots, we ſtand in need 
of Grace to ſecure ourfelves from their 


diſorder: 


n 
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diſorder: Whatever gratification they flats 
ter us with, their affinity with Pain is ſo 
great, that their words and effects retain 
a ſtriking likeneſs ; they have their groans 
and their ſighs as well as ſorrow ; when 
extreme, they melt into tears, and to con- 
vince us they, are mimical to our nature, 
their exceſſes often bring us to death. But 
though they might not be creative of all 
theſe ills, it is ſufficient for undeceiving 
us, to know that they are always followed 
by regret, pain, and ſhame; they dare 
not appear in public, and knowing that 
man's glory 1s incompatible with them, 
they ſeek to abide ſequeſtered in ſhade, 
ſolitude, and ſilence; They would bluſh 
if conſtrained to produce themſelves, and 
the confuſion that ſhould cover their face, 
would trouble their contentment : Ma la- 
dies are the penitence of their exceſſes, and 
Phyſicians would become uſeleſs to us, if 
voluptuouſneſs could be brought under a 
proper regimen, So long as man con- 
tented himſelf with the fruits which the 
Earth yielded to him, and without irri- 
tating his appetite by the ſtudied refine- 
ments in preparing a diverſity of meats, 
he eat only to appeaſe hunger, he had no 


ſuperfluous humours to drain up, no 
fluxions | 
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fluxions to divert into other channels, no 


fevers to allay and cure; abſtinence was 4 


ſubſtitute to him for all remedies, and the 


diet he uſed, dried up the ſource of all his 


ailments: But ſince he has unpeopled the 
earth and the ſeas for his food; ſince the 
monſters of nature have been tried as grati- 
fications to his palate, ſince he has been 


over- curious to know the taſte of tortoiles 


and thoſe other reptiles, which the ſim- 
plicity of our anceſtors confounded with 
ſerpents; ſince. he muſt needs ſeek the 
freſhneſs of his wine from the cold of ſnow, 


bring elements to agree in his body that 


are at war 1n the world, mix fiſh with 
fowl, and take into the ſtomach things 
which nature has aſſigned ſuch different 
abodes to; a train of ſickneſs has attacked 
him, and the diforders of his mind have 
-occationed the diſorders of his body: The 


gout has vellicated his nerves, the ſtone | 
has formed itſelf in his kidnies, winds - 


have committed a thouſand ravages in his 
inteſtines, and as if the elements deſigned 
to reſent the confuſion he had cauſed of 
their qualities in his dehaucheries, they 
became corrupt to revenge themſelves, and 
by the laſt effort hatred is able to pro- 
VoI.. II. Pr. II. L. eiae, 
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duce, deſtroyed themſelves to deſtroy their 
enemy. . 
In conſequence likewiſe of the ſame de- 
finition, we condemn all the pleaſures 
which Nature has no demand for, but 
when ſhe is ſeduced by opinion ; for her 
contentments are as regular as her defires, 
and without ſceking after uſeleſs things, 
ſhe 1s ſatisfied with ſuch as are neceflary : 
ſhe deſires only what ſhe well cannot do 
without, and neceſſity being a law to her, 
the conſults it in all her wants, and forms 
no withes but with its approbation. Hence 
it happens that they are in no great num- 
ber, and few things may ſatisfy them. 
The water of a ſpring is ſufficient to Na- 
ture for quenching her thirſt; the fruits 
of the earth appeaſe her hunger ; the wool 
of ſheep furniſhes her cloaths, and before 
luxury obliged her to make war upon 
animals, for aught I know, trees might 
have aftorded her cloaths, it being not im- 
probable, that thoſe who found food in 
their fruits, found alſo cloathing in their 
bark: At leaſt, it is very probable, that 
in thoſe innocent ages there were no mur- 
ders for the ſake of ornamental apparel, 
no injuſtice committed for the ſake of ac- 
cumulating wealth, and no violence exer- 


ciſed 
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riſed on Nature for procuring criminal de- 


lights: Her houſes were built without any 
of the now known orders adjuſted accord- 
ing to the proportions of art, and he who 
was the Architect of them, was alſo the 
Carpenter and Maſon. The earth ſpread 
with a carpet of moſs then ſerved man for 
2 bed, and as he never laid him down 
but when invited by fleep, he flept with- 
out reſtleſſneſs and awoke with pleaſure ; 
he was acquainted with' no other perfume 
than that of flowers, and becauſe purer 
than ours it was far more agreeable ; the 
the uſes of coaches were unknown to him; 
his journics were not long, and he per- 
formed them by the helps nature had 
given him; war was odious to him and 
commerce unneceſſary; horſes he leit to 


range about at liberty, and made no ule of 


that noble animal, which rage and avarice 
have made neceſſary to us; whatever way 


he turned, the earth was ſufficiently fruit- 


ful for his food and raiment ; he found in 
deſerts wherewithal to content his deſires, 
and what we want 1n towns, he had no 
need of in ſolitudes. In thoſe happy ages 
all pleaſures were innocent, and man 
taſted no pleaſures but what were real : 


But now, as not natural, they are far 
Pa from 
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5 from being reaſonable; they debilitate the 
body and emalculate the mind, and ex- 
perience teaches us that their uſe is as per- 
nicious, as their privation is falutary. 
But that J may not be accuſed of being 
an enemy to Pleafure, and depriving man 
of the remedies Nature has'given him for 
ſoftening the rigours of the ills that en- 
compaſs him; I muſt fay, that ſolid con- 
tentments are thoſe of the mind, and that 
man cannot be ſatisfied, if the more noble 
part he is compoſed of, is not happy. The 
knowledge of truth and practice of virtue 
ought to be his principal recfeation ; he 
ſhould follow his beſt melinations, and in 
his perſon, copy rather the purity. of the 
Angel, than the gratification of the Beaſt; 
he ſhould remember that the Body is but 
the ſlave of the Soul, and that in the choice 
of pleaſures it is juſt the miſtreſs ſhould re- 
tain the preference: Thoſe indeed, which 
the ſoul taſtes, are the trueſt ; and if ſome 
are of a different opinion, it may be thought 
that fin having robbed them of Grace, has 
likewiſe left them deſtitute of Reaſon. For 
the Pleaſures of ſenſe ſuffer limitation, and 
thoſe of the Soul are circumſcribed by no 
bounds; the Pleaſures of the body are fo- 
reign, and thoſe of the ſoul natural; the 
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former we may be deprived of without. 
uſing any great violence againſt ourſelves, 
the latter cannot be taken from us even by 
death, which ſtripping us of all our riches 
cannot ſtrip us of our virtues: The Plea- 
ſures of the body are in a perpetual fſuc- 
ceſſion, and depending on the nature of 
time, fly off, the paſt by a neceſſary law 
giving place to the preſent, and the pre- 
lent to the future, ſo that the body never 
poſſeſſes its good but in part; it is poor 
amidſt its riches; whilſt it enjoys on one 
ſide, it languiſhes on another, and by an 
unhappineſs inſeparable from its condition, 
finds no contentment capable of ſatisfying 
all its ſenſes: But the Pleaſures of the 
Soul are never divided; they preſent them- 
ſelves all at once, and the ſame thought 
that enlightens the mind, fills with warmth 
the will, and refreſhes the memory: The 
Soul's joy is univerfal ; one faculty never 
droops in melancholy, while the others 
are ſatisfied, and as if they were linked 
together by a community of Goods, that 
which pleaſes one, 1s agreeable to all the 
reſt. In ſhort, the Pleaſures of the mind 
are more intimate than thoſe of the ſenſes, 
for the ſoul is quite filled with them, and 
the happineſs ſhe poſſeſſes penetrates her 
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eflence : By changing into herſelf what 
ſhe knows, ſhe transforms herſelf into 
what ſhe loves, and by an admirable me- 
tamorphoſis, becomes herſelf her felicity ; . 
but the ſenſes are in union with their ob- 
jects by accidents only; they ſee the co- 
lours of things, and know not the eſſences; 
they hear the ſounds of words, and do not: 
conceive the thoughts they are figns of; 
ſo that the body's fruition is only as a 
painted ſurface, its gratifications but a 
ſhadow, and its felicity but a falſe appear- 
ance ; but the mind is happy in effect, its 
- contentment is ſolid, and the goods it poſs 
ſeſſes are real. 


0H A r. 
ox THE ILL USE OF PLEASURE, 


F the many different means Sin has 
invented to abuſe Pleaſure, there 

are four that require to be pointed out and 
invalidated, having had illuſtrious parti- 
zans and men of worth to defend them. 
The Firſt is Voluptuouſneſs, which ſeems 
to derive its name from Pleaſure itſelf, 


end pretends not to be unfriendly to Virtue. 
Upon 
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Upon account, however, of their variance, 
and the neceſſity there was of abandoning 
the one to preſerve the other, there roſe 
formerly a ſect of * Philoſophers, who en- 
deavoured to reconcile them, and though 
in the main their intention was good, they 
did ſignal injury to virtue: For obſerving 
that the difficulties accompanying virtue, 
made her odious to mean and daſtardly 
ſouls, and that the neceſſary labour for her 
acquiſition, made in this reſpect their de- 
ſires extremely languid, they ſtrove to per- 
ſuade them that ſhe was mild and trac- 
table, and under a viſage of auſterity, con- 
cealed an agreeable temper. On their 
word all men became enamoured of her, 
and imagining they ſhould find voluptu- 
ouſneſs as the conſequence of their purſuit, 
fondly courted the miſtreſs in hopes to 
poſſeſs the lady in waiting: But finding 
this Pleaſure as. coy as virtue herſelf, by its 
abiding in the bottom of the ſoul, and 


therefore making no impreſſion on the 


ſenſes, they changed their deſign, and 
made openly love to voluptuouſneſs, yet 
as not diſtinct and ſeparate from virtue. 
Thus it was, that impudently arrogant, 


L 4 | they 
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they ſought to make Philoſophy inſtru- 
mental to authorize their injuſtice, and 
gave a glorious name to an infamous re- 
bellion. They were ſtrenuous in making 
the People believe that virtue never de- 
ſerted voluptuouſneſs, and that there was 
no ſeparating without doing violence to 
them. Their deceit was ſoon diſcovered, 
and the true Philoſophers heaped ſo much 
obloquy on it, that poor Epicurus could 
never extricate himſelf from the embar- 
raſſment; for though his deſign was excuſ- 
able, having propoſed voluptuouſneſs to. 
men with the view only of making them 
love virtue, yet as the ſucceſs was not an- 


ſwerable, he could not eſcape calumny, 


and the zeal of his adverſaries confounded 
his opinion with the error of his diſciples, 
He was allo in ſome meaſure culpable 
himſelf by ſeemingly defigning to equal 
Pleaſure to Virtue, and by making the So- 
vereign and the ſlave to fit on the fame 
"throne ; and he merited the public indig- 
nation, if for no other reaſon than becauſe 


he was diffident of the power of virtue, 


and that in order to gain over lovers to 


her, he had decked her out in the garb of 


voluptuouſneſs. But if his opinion in all 
its admiffible innocence, has not eſcaped 
cenſure, 
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cenſure, that of his diſciples is too crimi- 
nal to think of refuting it: Tis ſufficient 
that it was univerſally condemned, and 
that its very partizans did not dare to de- 
fend it publicly: Its ſhameful diſpoſition 
is puniſhment enough to it, and this 1s 
evident from its ſeeking the ſhade, as well 
for concealing as gratifying itſelf. No 
honeſt man ever ſtood up in defence of it, 
and the moſt infamous do not fide with it, 
unleſs they firſt chuſe to bid farewell to 

Reaſon. 
The great Deceiver of Mankind perceiv- 
ing that this artifice had evaporated, and 
that he could ſeduce only the ſouls, which 
without waiting his ſuggeſtions, ſhould 
deſtroy themſelves of their own motion, 
bethought himſelf of an artifice, the more 
dangerous as covered with a ſpecious pre- 
text. He endeavoured to perſuade all men 
that true Pleaſure was to be found in ho- 
nour, and that whatever was glorious, 
was perfectly agreeable, He inculcated 
that Glory was the reward of virtue; that 
the approbation of the People was the feli- 
city of Monarchs; that Conquerors attacked 
only the liberty of ſtrangers, to deſerve 
praiſe from theirownſubjects; and that ifthey 
injured them, it was merely to make this 
treatment 


— 
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treatment conducive to their honour. All 
the Great embraced this party, and per- 
ſuaded by reaſons more glaring than ſub- 
ſtantial, made love to Glory, becoming its 
Martyrs, and ſtaking down their liberties 
and lives, to acquire reputation. This 
pernicious maxim gave birth to an extreme 
misfortune; for men preferring honour 
to virtue, divided two things which ought 
to have been inſeparably united, and by 
the Devil's malice became proud, and 
ceaſed being virtuous. They gaped after 
illuſtrious crimes, they deſpiſed humble 
virtues, and by an injuſtice deſerving of 
exemplar y puniſhment, deſerted a Sove- 
reign, to make love to her ſlave. They 
were undoubtedly unacquainted with bee 
great merit, as ſeeking 2 different reward 
from that which is found in her poſſeſſion; 
and they were far from the temper of her 
true Lovers, who relinquiſh the blandiſh- 
ments of glory to preſerve virtue, and are 
never more faithful to her, than when 
dignities are tendered to corrupt, or oblo- 
quy vented to diſmay them. But without 
engaging in the defence of ſo reaſonable a 
party, I ſhall point out ſome particulars, 
which may declare the i inanity of the re- 


verſe, by forcing the abettors of it to take 
a view 


— 
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a view of their own intereſts, and making 
them acknowledge, that what goes under 
the denomination of honour, cannot cauſe 
a real pleaſure, and that a man rich only 
in glory, is poor in contentment. How 
ſhould he find his happineſs in a thing he 
is not poſſeſſed of? How ſhould he ground 
his felicity on a good which 1s diſpenſed 
with ſo much injuſtice, and is oftener given 
to guilt than to virtue? What ſatisfaction 
can he enjoy, when his conſcience will 
give the lye to his reputation, and he muſt 
blame actions himſelf, which the world 
approves for no other reaſons, than becauſe 
they are unacquainted with the motives 
that influenced them? How can he find a 
real tranquillity amidſt the different opi- 
nions of men, who are not agreed even on 
the moſt certain things, and who accord- 
ing to the diverſity of Paſſions agitating 
their minds, condemn a virtue they have 
eſteemed, and eſteem a vice they have 
condemned? Pleaſure to be ſolid, ought 
to be conſtant, and if any glory can be 
the reward of a good action, it is not that 
we expect from the People, but that we 
receive from our conſcience. It is there- 
fore an abuſe of Pleaſure to place it in ſo 
frail a thing, and it is giving the prefe- 

| rencè 
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rence to appearances before realities, to 
ſeek after in the mouth of men, a _— 
that ought to reſide in our heart. 

The Philoſophers that think to find it 
in ſcience, ſeem to lean on a much better 
foundation; for beſides that the deſire of 
knowledge is more natural to us than that 
of glory, and that truth makes ſtronger 
impreſſions on our ſoul than honour, it is 
a ggod which is intimate to us, and which 
we cannot be robbed of. Tuyrants, that 
take away our lives, cannot take away our 
knowledge, and calumny that may tarniſh 
our reputation, cannot obſcure the talents 
of our mind. We are learned in ſpite of 
ourenemies; the precious riches of wit and 
genius accompany us in priſon, follow us 
into baniſhment, and do not quit us even 
in death. We carry them about us 
wherever we go, and Fortune that ſnatches 
honour from Conquerors, and renders vo- 
luptuoufneſs inſipid to its votaries, cannot 
defpoil Philoſophers of ſcience: But what- 
ever advantage it may pretend to over its 
rivals, it cannot be the felicity of man; 
for beſides that it is blended with igno- 
rance, and its lights confuſed with dark 
neſs, it contains more doubts than cer- 
tainties, more errors than truths, and 1s 

often 
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eften to little purpoſe or criminal in moſt 
of its uſes. Some Rudy for the ſole plea- 
{ure of being learned, and this is a fooliſh 
curiofity ; ſome, that it may be known 
that they are learned, and this is a ſhame- 
ful vanity ; ſome others with a deſign of 
ſetting up their ſcience to ſale, and this is 
a mean traffick. Tis true, that there are 
{ome who ſtudy to edify, and this is a lau- 
dable charity, and -others that ſtudy for 
their own inſtruction, which is a wiſe 
prudence. Of all theſe, the two laſt are 
the only that do not abuſe teience, be- 
cauſe they acquire it with the view of 
employing it in the ſervice of virtue; but 
even on this occaſion it is not without its 
troubles and faults, and if not accompa- 
nied with humility, it fills us with ſelf⸗ 
ſufficiency and ſelf- love. After all it muſt 
be confeſſed with the wiſe man, that it is 
a painful occupation God has given to men 
for their puniſhment, and rather an effect 
of his juſtice than mark of his love. 

If the uſe of all theſe plea lures is not in- 
nocent, that of Riches is much more cri- 
minal, for whatever eulogiums are paſſed 
upon them, they are enemies to virtue, 
and if of ſervice to magmificence and libe- 
rality, they are hurtful to continence and 


juſtice. 
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Juſtice. There is no vice but employs 
them to ſatisfy its unjuſt deſires, and who- 
ever ſhould take them away from Avarice, 
Pride, and Impudicity, would reduce 
theſe to a happy impotence of doing evil: 
The greateſt Philoſophers have therefore 
acknowledged that they are the ruin of 
families and the deſtruction of States; that 
the contempt of them is more ſafe than 
the poſſeſſion, and that when once they 
have entered a houſe, they drive from it 
all virtues. And indeed, unleſs we were 
as remarkable for conſtancy and long- ſuf- 
fering as the Stoics pretended to be, and 
lived in that equality which they wiſhed 
to all men and which they did not find in 
their own ſages, riches muſt irritate our 
deſires, awake our hopes, encreaſe our 
fears, and oblige us to confeſs that there 1g 
infinitely more trouble in keeping than 
acquiring them. The rich, in fine, are ſo 
| unhappy 1 in their condition, that to have a 
reliſh in it for ſome pleaſure, they muſt 
imitate that of the poor, and ſeck in poverty 
what they could not find in abundance. 
But in what will you make pleaſure to 
conſiſt, if it be neither in voluptuouineſs 
nor glory; and where will you place it, if 
ill accordant with ſcience and riches? I 


own that there are reaſonable pleaſures, 
lawful 
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Jawful honours, modeſt ſciences, and inno- 
cent riches; but certainly the common uſe 
of them is diſorderly, and by a juſt puniſh- 
mentof God, every one finds his pain, where 
he ſeeks his felicity. The unchaſte ſuffer 
dejection and melancholy amidſt their gra- 
tifications ; jealouſy and ſuſpicion take ven- 
geanceon them forthe violation of Chaſtity ; 
and diſtempers make them ſmart by uſu- 
rious exactions for their infamous pleaſures. 
The Ambitious are the victims of vanity; 
they have the unhappineſs amidſt the ſmiles 
of their moſt flattering fortune to be bela- 
boured by a double envy ; for they can- 
not admit of equals, and their inferiors , 
cannot endure them ; they deſpiſe honours 

as ſoon as they are poſſeſſed of them, and 
holding in eſtimation ſuch only as are 
wanting to them, they mingle inquietude 
with enjoyment, and marr an aſſured hap- 
pineſs, by the deſire of an uncertain con- 
tentment. The Learned are ſcarce more 
happy; the Paſſion that ruined the firſt 
Man, torments them ; the crime. of the 
Father forms the puniſhment of the Chil- 
dren, and the ſame Knowledge that ex- 
pelled him Paradiſe, perſecutes them in 
the world; they conſume their whole 
life in learning ridiculous or uſeleſs things; 
they are at war with cach other on.account 


of 
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of defaced characters, and the import of 
monumental inſcriptions; and this the only 
reward Conquerors can tlaim, occaſions 
almoſt all the diſputes of Critics ; they 
boaſt that it is by theſe glorious purſuits 
they ſoar to Heaven; they ſeek immorta- 
lity in ſepulchral monuments, and treat 
with the Dead, to reign with the Gods; 
they know how to ſpeak, and know not 
how to live ; they are learned, and are not 
virtuous ; and by a ſtrange blindneſs, do 
not perceive that their ſcience, as proud 
and oftentatious, will not be confined by 
bounds no more than ambition, and that, 
as diforderly in its deſires, it is 1ntemperate 
like voluptuous pleaſure. Miſers fetch 
many deep ſighs as they fit watchful over 
their hoards ; they have but the keeping 
and not the uſe of them; they reſpect their 
riches, and dare not touch them; they 
convince us that they are the ſlaves and not 
the maſters of them; and that the only ſa- 
tisfaction they have from them, is to keep 
others from their enjoyment. But that I 
may not be reproached for diſcovering an 
evil, without preſcribing a remedy for it, 
J ſet apart the following Chapter for argu- 
ments in defence of innocent and lawful 


Pleaſures. 


C HA P- 
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CHAPTER III. 
dr THE GOOD USE OF PLEASURE, 


\HOSE, who cendemn Pleaſure, 

are obliged to condemn Nature, 
and accuſe her of having been guilty of 
faults in all her works; for this prudent _ 
Mother has infuſed pleaſure into all our 
actions, and as a ſpecimen of her ad- 
mirable wiſdom, was willing, that as the 
moſt neceffary were the meaneſt, they 
ſhould be likewiſe the moſt agreeable. 
And indeed, if the had not found this 
innocent artifice, the world long ſince 
would have ſunk into ruins, and men, that 
compoſe its more noble part, deſpiſing the 
care of ſelf-preſervation, would have left 
it a prey to wild beaſts. For who would 
take the trouble of eating, if not invited 
by ſatisfaction as well as neceſſity? who 
could ever ſuffer ſleep to lull his ſenſes | 
into its inert ſtate, to rob him of the uſe 
of reaſon, and to induce him to exchange 
life for the image of death, if the ſweets 
of its poppies did not make that remedy 
as charming as it is ſhameful? Pleaſure 
VoL. II. Pr. II. M recommends 
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recommends itſelf by its utility to the 
body, and may be ſaid to be not leſs neceſ- 
ſary to the mind, which, notwithſtanding 
all its ambition, would not engage to ſig- 
nalize the conqueſt of virtues, and defeat 
of vices, if glory did not receive the allay 
of joy, and if theſe two things did not 
conſtitute the reward of its labours. 
Who would endeavour to conquer in- 
famous and criminal pleaſures, if there 
was not a charm in the innocent as a ſpur 
to the enterprize? Who ſhould dare to 
attack death, and ſubdue a monſter that 
triumphs over the victorious and van- 
quiſhed, if our conſtancy was not ani- 
mated by the ſatis faction victory promiſes? 
Who could conquer all the difficulties the 
ſciences are complicated with, if they 
were not ſeaſoned with ſome ſweetneſs? 
and who would ever form noble deſigns, 
if there was no inducement from the hope 
of pleaſure! ? But though Nature has 
crafted it on all neceſſary or difficult 
ations. ſhe would have it to be rather 
our help than our motive, and rather as a 
recreation than reward to us: She would 
have us regard it as a means ſhe has given 
us for acquiring Virtue, and uſe it as a 
remedy ſhe has found to temper our diſ- 
pleaſures; 
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pleaſures; for the life of man abounds 
with miſeries, and if Heaven had not 
ſoftened them with joy, all our Paſſions 
would terminate in grief or deſpair: we 
{hould remain oppreſſed under the weight 
of our misfortunes, and loſing the hope 
of conquering our: enemies, ſhould loſe 
the defire of reſiſting them. To raiſe our 
drooping Spirits that wife Mother ſolicits 
us by Pleaſure, and mixing it equally with 
things difficult and ſhameful, obliges us. 
not to deſpiſe the one, nor to dread the 
others. But whatever ſatisfaction ſhe 
propoſes for us, 1t is always on condition, 
that 1t muſt not be our end, but merely 
an agreeable means for its. attainment; 
whence, we are obliged to taſte of 1t with 
the ſobriety of Travellers taking a view of 
a fine country on their way; it ſerves to 
refreſh their Spirits, they admire its exten- 
ſiveneſs, they prize its fecundity, they 
commend its opulence, but they do not 
ſtopto deſpoil it; and knowing that enjoy- 
ment is not allowed them, content them 
ſelves with the recreation it affords them, 
and even whilſt they take it, they redouble 
their pace, and continue their journey. 
Thus the Pleaſures of the Earth may very 
well be our diverſion, but not our occu- 
MY: | pation. 
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pation. When Nature intermingled them 
with our actions, her deſign was not to 
make them our felicity, but our conſola- 
tion, and ſhe did not think they ſhould fix 
us to earth and time, but raiſe us to 
heaven and eternity. It would be acting 
the brute to ſeek only pleaſure in eating, 
and to make a gratification of what 1s only 
a remedy. It is irrational to love fleep, 
becauſe accompanied with ſome ſweetneſs, 
and to place the happineſs of life in the 
image of death; fleep may be indulged 
becauſe neceſſary, and we ought to thank 
Divine Providence, which more beneficent 
and more powerful than Medicine, has 
provided us with agreeable remedies for 
the cure of our ailments without exerciſing, 
our patience, It is acting unjuſtly, and 
not having a ſufficient regard for Virtue, 
to be enamoured of her for the fake of 
voluptuouſneſs: Ske is too noble not to be 
our end, and it is doing her an injury to 
ſeek other motive, or hope other reward 
than her poſſeſſion; the Pleaſure that 
accompanies her 1s only for thoſe daſtardly 
Souls, that have not courage enough to 
follow her in her difficulties; ſhe is never 
more glorious than when more difficult, 
and her faithful lovers never find her 
"NE | more 
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more beautiful than when crowned with 
thorns. Nature, however, does not for- 
bid us to taſte thoſe ſweets which are 
found in our reſearches of Virtue, pro- 
vided we conſider them as helps to our 
weakneſs, and do not take for compleat 
implements of happineſs, the things given 
us by way of relaxation: Yet, this 1s the 
crime of all Men, and this diſorder is ſo- 
general, that ſcarce any are found, who 
do not flight Virtue, and ſeek Pleaſure 
| ſolely on the account of Pleaſure. Every 
one would make his laſt end of a means 
that is not honourable, but becauſe it is 
neceſſary; and every one would have a 
paſſion, which Nature has implanted in us 
for the mitigation only of our misfor- 
tunes, to be the accumulation of our hap- 
pineſs. We no longer pay regard to any 
thing but what delights; glory yields to 
pleaſure, and even Virtue herſelf, by a ſig- 
nal injuſtice, has no lovers, unleſs ſhe 
promiſes voluptuous pleaſures; ſo that 
of all the paſſions, not one does her more 
prejudice than Joy: For Deſires are 
noble, Hopes are generous, Courage and 
Anger attack Vice, Hatred and Fear 
guard againſt it; but Joy is ſoft, and ſo 
| ſoon as ſolicited by delights, it ſuffers - 
M 3 itſelf 
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itſelf to be corrupted : The other Paſſions 
are in perpetual motion, and as they 
always run, their attachment is never ſo 
ſtrong to an object, but that they may be 
eaſily ſeparated from it; but Joy is at reſt, 
and as it contracts itſelf by cloſe embrace 
into the center of the Good 1t poſleſies, 
many ſtruggles are required for weaning 
it. Therefore the Son of God, knowing 
the difficulty of conquering this Paſſion, 
when once formed in the Soul, forbids us 
to admit, and counſels us to reſerve it for 
thoſe contentments that never end: He 
characterizes his diſciples by a diſtinguiſn- 
ing mark from thoſe of the world, as 
well by joy as by love; he employs all his 
reaſons to perſuade us, that the joys of 


time are not compatible with thoſe of 


eternity; and that to be happy in heaven, 
we ſhould be wretched on earth; he 
mingles pain with our pleaſures, diſſemi- 
nates thorns among roſes, and by a loving 
ſeverity, infuſes our delights with bitter- 
neſs to give us a diſguſt of them; he 
teaches us that voluptuous pleaſures are 
not only periſhable but painful, and not 
only uſeleſs but criminal. In fact, they 
are the daughters and mothers of pain, 
and all uch as promiſe us the moſt ex- 
quiſite 
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quiſite pleaſures, ſubſiſt only by their an- 
tecedent trouble. Monarchs do not 
triumph till after victory; they would not 
have defeated their enemies without fight- 
ing them, and joy meaſures itſelf ſo exactly 
by pain, that the beauty of triumph de- 
pends on the greatneſs of the battle: 
When it has not been well diſputed, the 
pleaſure is leſs, and the glory is not ſo 


illuſtrious. Seamen have never a better 


reliſh for the ſweets of life, than when 
they have eſcaped {hipwreck, and their 
joy is never ſo ſenſible, as when after de- 
ſpairing of ſaving themſelves, a blaſt of 
the ſtorm drives them on the ſhore. An 
only ſon is never ſo dear to his mather, 
as when he has encountered great dangers, 
and coſt her many tears; the believes ſhe 
has produced him, as often as ſhe has 
bewailed him; her joy ſprings from hep 
grief, and the ſatisfaction of , poſſeſſing 
him would not have been ſo great, if ſhe 
was in no fear of loſing him. We muſt 
ſuffer hunger to find pleaſure 1n eating, 
and as nothing exalts more the charms of 
light than to be extricated from darkneſs, 
there is nothing alſo that gives a greater 
ſtimulus to pleaſure than foregoing 
trouble But by another conſequence as 

N 4 neceflary, 
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neceſſary, and much more calamitous, 
pleaſure is converted into pain, and what 
was agreeable to us in its birth, becomes 
the reverſe in its progreſs. When fleep 
is too long, it degenerates into a lethar gy⸗ 
and the remedy which nature has found 
for recruiting our ſtrength, deſtroys it, 
when it becomes continued. An exceſs | 
in cating ſuffocates natural heat; too 
violent exerciſe debilitates our vigour, 
and the moſt innocent pleaſures become 
puniſhments, when immoderate. 
Temperance might cure us of theſe 
diſorders, if they did not proceed too far; 
but experience teaches us, that what paſſes 
for a pleaſure in the world, is a crime 
before God, and that moſt of our joys 
cauſe the ſorrow of the virtuous. The 
military Gentleman exults in the murders 
he has committed, and in this corrupt 
age we call valour, what in a more inno- 
cent, would have been called cruelty. 
The luſtful man is elated with joy for 
having raviſhed the object of his deſires, 
and if he gratifies his luſt, by indulging 
his incontinlency, the oftener he treſpaſſes 
in this kind, the more pleaſures | he taſtes. 
A Tyrant finds a ſource of joy in his 
uſurpation, and if he derives gloty from 
his 
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his injuſtice, he reputes himſelf happier 
than a lawful Sovereign. A choleric man 
is overjoyed for having ſated his revenge; 
though he has violated all the laws of 

| Charity to obey his Paſſion, he finds 

| ſweets in his crime, and by a ſtrange blind- 
neſs, the more he 1s culpable, the more he 
thinks himſelf happy: So that the joy of 
the world is nothing elſe than an unpu- 
niſhed malice, or fin glorying in itſelf. 
Indeed, when this Paſſion becomes cri- 
minal, it muſt be ſomething miraculous 
that ſhall reſtore it to its innocence: For 
though ſuch deſires as riſe up againſt the 
lawsof God are unjuſt, there being puniſh- 
ments appointed by him for the chaſtiſe- 
ment of diſorderly wiſhes, they are, how- 
ever, but offences juſt begun, and not yet 
fraught with their full complement of 
rake. Though fooliſh hopes are puniſh- 
able, as being incentives to vanity, yet they 
are not always followed by effects, and 
frequently by a happy impotence, do not 
all the evil they had promiſed themſelves. 
Our courage is more. inconſiderate than 
malicious, and ſome accident may retard 
or deſtroy all its impetuoſity. Our pains 
and our ſorrows are not obſtinate; relieve 
them a little, and wy are cured; and 
being 
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being diſſatisfied with themſelves, they 
eaſily change into their contraries. Our 
Fears are of a fugitive nature; the mo- 
ment their cauſe ceaſes to operate on 
them, they paſs away, and leave us free 
and eaſy. In ſhort, there is no incurable 
paſſion but joy; for fince it has mingled 
with criminality, and by corrupting all 
the ſentiments of nature, has found its 
pleaſure in evil, Morality has not been 
able to find any curative remedy for it. 
It muſt be a great diſorder when a man 
glorifies himſelf in his ſin, and as the 
Apoſtle obſerves, makes his glory to conſiſt 
in his own confuſion. It is a deplorable 
misfortune when he has loſt fear with 
ſhame, and when the puniſkments pre- 
ſcribed by the laws, cannot keep him to 
his duty. It is a ſtrange 1rregularity, 
when his fins have blinded him, or he has 
no further knowledge of them than to be 
ready to plead in their defence: But cer- 
tainly it is the height of all evils, when he 
prides. himſelf and takes pleaſure in his 
crimes, when he efabliſhes his felicity in 
injuſtice, and eſteems himſelf fortunate, 
becauſe he is criminal. Is it not, to 
puniſh this impiety, that Heaven brau- 
diſhes its thunderbolts? Is it not, for 

n chaſtiſing 
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chaſtiſing this horrid diſorder, that the 
Earth pines in barrenneſs? And when war 
rages among nations, or peſtilence depo- 
pulates cities, and converts ſtates into ſoli- 
tudes, muſt we not believe, that theſe 
plagues are the puniſhments of men, who 
ſeek and place their contentment in their 
offences, and who violating all the laws 
of nature, mingle unjuſtly their j Joys with 
their crimes? 

Now, as this evil, extreme as it is, is 
notwithſtanding common, and as it implies 
great difficulty to taſte of innocent plea- 
ſures, Jeſus Chriſt counſels us to renounce 
all the pleaſures of this world, and to lay 
the foundation, even now, of our happi- 
neſs in heaven. He orders us by the 
mouth of his Apoſtle, not to open the 
door of our heart but to pure conſolations, 
of which the Holy Ghoſt is the ſource, 
and by making us attend to our intereſts, 
obliges us to ſeek only that joy, which by 
being grounded on himſelf, can neither be 
troubled by the injuſtice of men, nor by 
the inſolence of fortune: For, if we think. 
to place it in our riches, we ſhall be 
obliged to dread the loſs of them; if in 
reputation, we ſhall be apprehenfive of 
calamny; and it, as beaſts, in thoſe infa- 


mous 
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mous pleaſures that flatter the ſenſes, and 
corrupt the mind, we ſhall have as many 
ſubjects of fear, as ſee accidents that may 
rob us of them. Wherefore, following 
the advice of St. Auguſtine *, which can- 
not be ſuſpected by us, as having in the 
flower of his age taſted the delights of the 
world, we ought to be careful in dimi- 
niſhing our criminal pleaſures, till they 
are entirely put an end to by our. death; 
and by the ſame reaſon, onght to augment 
in us all innocent pleaſures, till they are 
perfectly conſummated 1n glory. Bur you 
will tell me perhaps that our ſenſes are 
not capable of thoſe innocent pleaſures, 
and that Joy, which is but a paſſion of the 
Soul, cannot rife to ſuch pure content- 
ments; that ſomething ſenſible is required 
for its occupation, and that being engaged 
in the body, it is an injuſtice to propoſe 
to it the felicity of Angels. This objec- 
tion is not admiſſible but among thoſe 
who believe, that the Paſſions of men are 
not more noble than the Paſſions of beaſts, 
The affinity of the human Paſſions with 
Reaſon, renders them capable of all its 
valuable endowments and acquiſitions. 
When enlightened by its lights, they may 
burn 
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burn with its flames; when Grace ſheds 
its influence on that part of the Soul, 
where they reſide, they labour for eternity, 
and anticipating the advantages of Glory, 
carry away the body, and communicate 


fpiritual ſentiments to it: They make us 


fay with a Prophet, My fleſ and my Soul 
rejoice in the living God, and regardleſs 
of periſhable delights, no more do they 
figh after any but ſuch as are eternal. 


CHAFTER I. 


OF THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND 
EFFECTS OP PAIN. 


IF Nature knew not how to draw good 


out of our evils, and if her providence | 


did not convert our miſeries into felicities, 
we ſhould have reaſon to accuſe her for 
having made the moſt troubleſome of our 
paſſions the moſt common; for it ſeems 
that Grief 1s natural to us, and Joy 
foreign: All the parts of our body may 
feel pain, and but few of them can taſte 
pleaſure: Troubles crowd in upon, and 
attack us with united force; they conſpire 
to afflict us, and though their coalition is 
not without jarring and reluctance, they 
make 
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make peace among themſelves toaccelerate 
our deſtruction. Pleaſures alſo fall foul 
upon each other when they meet, and as 
jealous of our happineſs, deſtroy one 
another: Our body is the theatre of their 
combats; its miſeries ariſe from their 
- quarrels, and man is never more unhappy 
than when divided by his pleaſures. Pains 
are of long continuance, and as if Nature 
took pleaſure in prolonging our puniſh- 
ment, ſhe gives us ſtrength to endure 
them, and does not make us more 
courageous or patient, but to make us 
more miſerable. Pleaſures, and particu- 
larly thoſe of the body, laſt but moments; 
iii death 1s never at any great diſtance 
from their birth, and when made to ſub- 
fiſt by art, they cauſe in us either torment 
or loathing. As a confirmation of all theſe 
reaſons, and to ſhew that pain is more 
familiar to men than pleaſure; we need 
only conſider the deplorable ſtate of our 
life, wherein for the ſake of a vain and 
empty gratification, we feel a thouſand 
real pains. Theſe come without being 
called; they preſent themſelves of their 
own motion, they are linked with each 
other, and as the Hydra's heads, either 


never die, or ſprout up after death: But 
pleaſures 
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pleaſures make themſelves to be ſought 
for with trouble, and we are often con- 
ſtrained to purchaſe them for much more 
than they are worth. Pains are ſometimes 
peracute, and attack us in ſo ſharp a 
manner, as to make us incapable of con- 
ſolation; but pleaſures are never without 
ſome allay of pain; they are always 
daſhed with the cup of bitterneſs, and as 
no roſes are ſeen, without being ſur- 
rounded with thorns, ſo no pleaſures are 
taſted of, without being accompanied 
with their puniſhments. But what ſhews 
evidently the miſery of our condition, is 
that Pain makes itſelf to be more ſenſibly 
felt than Pleaſure; for a light illneſs 
marrs our moſt ſolid contentments; a 
fever 1s capable of making conquerors loſe 
the remembrance of their victories, and 
defacing from their minds all the pomp of 
their triumphs. Yet Pain 1s the moſt real 
of our Paſſions, and if we believe Ari- 
ſtotle, is that which occaſions moſt alte- 
rations in our Souls: All others ſubſiſt 
but in imagination, and without the in- 
telligence they are in with that faculty, 
would make no impreſſion on our ſenſes. 
Deſires and hopes are but deceitful goods, 
and he was well acquainted with their 
2 nature, 
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nature, who called them the dreams of 
thoſe awake: Love and hatred are the 
ſports 'of frivolous ſouls. Fear is but an 
umbrage, and it is hard if the effect ſhould 
be real, when the cauſe 1s imaginary. 
Boldheſs and anger create monſters for 
themſelves to defeat them, and it is not 


ſurprizing that they proceed ſo eaſily to 


engage, becauſe the weakneſs of their 
enemy, aſſures them of victory: But Pain 
is a real Evil, forming attacks on the 
foul and body conjointly, and making 
two wounds from one blow. I know 
that there are griefs which wound only 
the Soul, and exert the might of their 
efforts on the more noble part of man; 
but if violent, they deſcend into the body, 
and by a ſecret contagion, the anguiſh of 
the miſtreſs, becomes the malady of her 
flave. The chains that faſten them toge- 
ther are ſo tight, that all their goods and 
evils are common ; a contented Soul cures 
her body, and a ſick body afflicts its Soul: 
That noble captive patiently ſuffers all 
the croſs accidents that befall her, and ſo 
her priſon be free from pain, ſhe finds 

ſufficient reaſon for comforting herſelf : 
She deſpiſes the loſs of riches, and ſetting 
bounds to her deſires, finds contentment 
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in poverty; ſhe flights honour, my 
knowing it to be grounded merely o 


opinion, will not eſtabliſh her N in 


the poſſeſſion of fo frail a good; ſhe can 
relinquiſh voluptuous pleaſures, and the 
ſhame that accompanies them, diminiſhes 
the regret that may be occaſioned by their 
loſs: Having no attachment to all theſe 
cxtrinſic and foreign goods, ſhe eaſily di- 

veſts herfelf of them, and ſhould Fortune 
ſtrip her of their enjoyment, ſhe finds her- 
felf but the more free, and does not think 
herſelf de poorer © But when the body is 
attacked, and ſuffers either the burning 
heat of flames, or the injuries of weather, 
or the violence of diſtempers, ſhe is forced 
to lig li along with it, and the bonds that 
maintain their ſtrict union, make their 
miſeries common: She is apprehenſive of 
death, though ſhe is immortal; ſhe dreads 
wounds, though the ts invulnerable; and 
ſhe feels all the ills the priſon ſhe ani- 
mates is made to fuffer, though ſhe is 
ſpiritual, 

The Stoic Philofophy, which forms no 
eſtimate of an enterprize as glorious, 
_ unleſs it be impoſſible, would fain prohi- 
bit all commerce between the ſoul and 
body, and by a ſtrange madneſs, contended 

Vo. II. Pr. II. N hard 
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hard to ſeparate two parts that compoſe 
but the ſame whole. It forbade its diſ- 
ciples the uſe of tears, and breaking thro” 
the moſt ſacred of all friendſhips, would 
have the Soul to be in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity in regard to the pains of the body; 
and would have her, whilſt 1t ſhould lie 
burning in the midſt of flames, ſoar to 
Heaven, there to contemplate the beauties 
of Virtue, or the wonders of Nature. 
This barbarous Philoſophy had ſome ad- 
mirers, but never had any real diſciples; 
its counſels threw them into deſpair, and 
fuch as thought of following its maxims, 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by 
vanity, and could not guard againſt pain. 
Now, as the Soul has contracted ſo inti- 
mate a ſociality with her body, ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer with it, and being dif- 
fuſed through all its parts, muſt complain 
with the mouth, weep with the eyes, and 
ligh with the heart. Pity was never pro- 
hibited but by Tyrants, and that Virtue 
will receive praiſes in the world as long as 
any wretches are found in it: Yet the ills 
that afflict, are foreign to her, and the 

perſons ſhe aſſiſts, are for the moſt part 
unknown to her. Why then ſhould the 
Soul be blamed for ſhewing compaſſion 
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for her body? How can ſhe be acouſed of 
a daſtardly diſpoſition for bearing part in 
the pains ſhe is encompaſſed by, which 
though not capable of hurting her in her 
ſubſtance, yet attack her in her houſe, 
and revenge themſelves on her, in the only 
thing in the world ſhe loves beſt: For 
whilſt in the body, ſhe ſeems to have re- 
nounced her noble extraction, and ceaſing 
to be a pure ſpirit, intereſts herſelf in all 
the pleaſures and pains of her hoſt, The 
health of her hoſt ſheds on her the ſweets 
of contentment; his diſtempered ſymptoms 
trouble her with anxious cares; the higher 
part ſuffers in the lower, and by a dole- 
ful neceſſity the Soul is unhappy amidſt 
the miſeries of her body. *Tis ſaid that 
Magic is fo powerful, as to find the ſe- 
cret of tormenting men in their abſence, 
and making them feel in perſon, all the 
cruelties it exerciſes on their image. 
Theſe wretches burn with a fire that 
touches only their picture; they feel blows 
they do not receive, and the diſtance of 
place cannot ſecure them againſt the 
wrath of their enemies. Love, as power- 


* Devovet abſentes ſimulachra que cerea fingit, 
Et miſerum tenues in jecur urget acus. | 


Ovid. in Epift. 
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ful, and not leſs cruel-than Magic, works 
daily a like miracle. When it unites two 


Souls, it finds means to make their trou- 
bles common; one cannot be offended 


without the other's feeling the offence ; 


each ſuffers as much in the body it loves, 
as in that it animates: If then Love and 
Magic perform theſe marvellous things, 
need we be aſtoniſhed if Nature having 
eauſed an attachment between Soul and 
Body, makes their miſeries- common, and 
if from one pain it excites two. The com- 
munity of their felicities and misfortunes, 
is a conſequence of their marriage, and 
Heaven muſt work a miracle to exempt 
them from this neceſſity? The joy of 
Martyrs was not a mere effect of Reaſon ;. 
when they taſted any pleaſure in the midſt 
of their fufferings, it was Grace which. 
mitigated. their rigour; it was he who 
changed the flames into Zephyrs in the 
fiery 1 that converted their tor- 


ments into ſweets; or, if he did not fa- 


vour them with that indulgence, he ſhewed 
them a greater, for by keeping the foul 
from feeling the pain of the body, he con- 
vinces the world, that he is the ſupreme 
director of Nature. But however this mat- 
ter may ſtand, all Philoſophers agree in 


opinion, 
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opinion, that the Soul cannot be happy in 
a wretched body, and that ſhe cannot 
quicken it with lite, without participating 
in Rs miſeries. If her more noble part is 
affected with joy, whilft the body lan- 
guiſhes in pain, that which animates the 
body muſt feel it, and to repay the intereſt 
of its ſervices, mult alſo be diſtrefled in its 
company. Even the Soul of Jeſus Chriſt, 

though perfectly divine, was notwithitand- 
ing ſorrowful and afflited, and he wrought 
a miracle on himſelf in the order of glory, 
that he might not make a breach in the 
ſocial tye Nature has placed between the 
Soul and Body. It is therefore manifeſt 
'that the two conſtituent parts of man 
cannot be ſeparated in their ſufferings, and 
that the torment of the one, becomes of 
neceſſity, the puniſſiment of the other. 
They love too well to abandon each other 
in their troubles, and if the effort of pain 
cannot break the chains that bind them 
together, their miſeries muſt therefore be 
common. Add to this, that the condi- 
tion of the Soul ſeems more deplorable 
than that of the body; for beſides that it 
is doing an injury to her noble qualities to 
ſubject her to pain, and is a ſort of injuſ- 


tice to conſtrain her to ſuffer ills, from 
| 1 which 
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which ſhe is exempt by her Nature, yet 
the condemns herſelf to new ſufferings, 
and the love ſhe bears her body, obliges 
her to conceive ſorrow for the pangs it en- 
dures. She feels them with the body, as 
being the principle of ſenſation ; and as 
if this torment was not enough, procures 
to herſelf another by compaſſion, and at- 
flicts herſelf in thought for all that tor- 
tures the body in effect; ſhe mournfully 
muſes on its maladies, after ſuffering them 
with it; on their account in ſorrowful 
ſtrains ſhe ſympathizes with the 1magina- 
tion, and of a fingle pain makes a double 
martyrdom. *Tis true, that the imagina- 
tive faculty maintains ſo great a commerce 


with the ſenſes, that it cannot be affected 


with grief, without exciting commotions 
in them, and cannot feel their ills, with- 
out communicating to them its diſtreſles ; 
it diſturbs their reſt by. its trouble, and as 
the ſuffering of the body gives birth to that 


of the Soul, by a law asquſt as neceſſary, 
the trouble of the Soul produces that of 


the Body. This ſenſation is, in my opi- 


nion, the true ſorrow, which is nothing 
elſe than a diſguſt, formed in the inferior 


part of our Soul at the ſight of difagreeable 


objects. 


The 
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The effects of ſo melancholic a paſſion 


are exceeding range; for when moderate, 
it furniſhes the wretched with words for 
uttering their complaints; it renders them 
eloquent without being verſed in the rules 
of Rhetoric; it teaches them figurative 
ſpeech to exaggerate the cauſes of their 
feelings; and to hear them ſpeak, it 3 | 
ſeem as if the greateſt pains or griefs were 
leſs than thoſe they ſuffer. But when the 
paſſion is extreme, by a quite contrary ef- 
fect, it fills the mind with aſtoniſhment, 
it ſuſpends the uſe of the ſenſes, it dries 
up tears, it ſtifles ſighs, and ſeizing men 
with ſtupe faction, gives Poets that Berg 
of fiction, whereby they ſay, it changed 
them into rocks. When it is long, it diſ- 
engages us from earth, and raiſes us into 
Heaven; for it is very hard that a wretch 
ſhould love life when it abounds with mi- 
ſeries, and that the ſoul ſhould have a 
great attachment for a body, which con- 
tinually exerciſes her patience. All are not 
ſuch daſtards as that favourite of Auguſtus, 
whoſe paſſion for life was ſo great, that tor- 
ments could not wean him from the deſire 
of it. He boaſted in his * verſes that he 
N 4 «gb; ſtill 


* Debilem facito manu, debilem pede, cox, 
lubricos quate dentes: vita dum ſupereſt bene eſt. 
Hane mihi velacuta fi ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine, Macen, 
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ſtill could love it in a lame ſtate of his 
limbs; that the moſt excruciating pains 
could not debar him of wiſhes for pro- 
longing 1t; and that he could find charms 
amidſt the moſt cruel ſufferings, ſo he 
could find life. I believe the violence of 
ſuffering would have put other language 
in his mouth, and would have obliged him 
to own, that a prompt deati 1s ſweeter 
than a long pain; or if he had perſiſted 
1n his firſt ſentiments, we ſhould be obliged 
to confeſs, that cowardly perſons are 
more obſtinate than the COUrageous, A 

that the love of glory does not make ſo 
great an impreſſion on our minds, as the 
love of life. 

But to return to our ſubject: init pain 
is violent, it ſevers the ſoul from the body, 
and cauſes the death of man; for grief and 
joy bear to each other this relation in their 
dlifference, that when extreme, they make 
forcible attacks on life: The heart 1s 
dilated by joy, it opens to receive the good 
_ that preſents itſelf, its fruition ruſhes on 
to ſuch a degree of exceſs, that quite debi- 
litated under the weight of pleaſure, it 
totters, it falls, it finds death in the height 
of its felicity: It is contracted by grief; it 
Muts tg door againſt the affailing evil, 

and 
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and by an extreme indiſcretion, ſurrenders 
itſelf into the power of a domeſtic enemy, 
to rid itſelf of a foreign one; for its effort 
g1ves birth to its pain; the care of defence 
involves it in greater embarraſſment, and 
haſtens the pace of death: Its neghgence 
likewiſe often makes it wretched; it ſuffers 
itſelf to be ſuprized by pain for not having 
foreſeen it, and being no longer in a ſtate 
of defending itſelf when it arrives, is con- 
ſtrained to yield to it. Grief alſo makes 
us weep; when it has laid hold of our 
heart, it makes war on our eyes, it evapo- 
rates in ſighs, it flows in tears, and ſpends 
itſelf by producing them; for the man 
that weeps, ſoothes himſelf; he meets con- 
ſolation in moans, he finds ſome pleaſure 
in complaints, and if marks of his pains, 
they are in like manner of his remedies. 
In ſhort, as anger unboſoms and diſcharges 
itſelf by injuries, ſo grief, but more inno- 
cent, diſtills in tears, and abandons the 
heart, when it aſcends to the face. Hav- 
ing now taken a view of its effects, no- 
thing more remains than to confider the 
uſe that may be made of it, and on what 
occaſions it may become — or 
criminal. | * hh 


CHAP. 
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e H A PTB RN . 
OF THE ILL USE OF PAIN. 


H OSE, who believe voluptuouſneſs 

to be the moſt dangerous enemy of 

virtue, will never imagine that pain is 
capable of ſiding with vice; neither will 
they be perſuaded that there are criminal 
ſorrows: Yet, indeed, few are found in- 
nocent, and moſt of ſuch as draw tears 
from us, are unjuſt, - or unreaſonable. 
Man is ſo nice and ſupercilious, that all 
things are cauſes of offence to him; fin 
has made him ſo faint-hearted, that he 
places the privation of pleaſures in the 
number of his pains, and thinks he has a 
juſt reaſon to be aftlicted, when he does 
not poſſeſs all he deſires: The number of 
his woes has increaſed by his cowardice; 
and he, who in the primitive ages, knew 
no other pains than ſickneſs or death, is 
now replete with grief on account of diſ- 
honour and poverty. The teſtimony. of 
his conſcience is not ſufficient for his vir- 
tue, and if with the approbation of heaven, 


| he has not LO received the applauſe of 
artiſts 
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earth, he fancies himſelf to be infamous; 
the riches of nature do not content his de- 
ſires, and though he has all things neceſ- 
ſary, he reckons himſelf poor, when he has 
not ſuperfluities. Thus every one finds 
his diſaſters in felicity itſelf; and the moſt 
happy ſeem to affect ſo much delicacy, 
that Fortune, harraſſed in ſerving them, 
cannot take away from them the pretences 
of complaint. The beſt ſucceſs is attended 
with circumſtances that bring affliction 
on them; a victory diſpleaſes them, be- 
cauſe the enemy's Chief ſaved himſelf by 
flight, and loſt not life and liberty with 
honour; the taking of a city is difagree- 
able to them, becauſe unaccompanied pH 
the revolt of a province, and their temper 
is ſo ingenious in creating itſelf trouble, 
that the greateſt proſperities cannot put an 
end to their complaints, nor content their 
deſires. It ſhould ſeem that in this ſort 
of perſons, Pain is the flave of Voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and that to be revenged for ſervi- 
tude, it makes its miſtreſs to ſigh and pine 
with grief in the midſt of her pleaſures. 
Theſe men are undeſerving of the balm of 
conſolation; their troubles are too unjuſt, 
to Obige Philoſophy to preſcribe remedies 
for them; it is reaſonable that their cow- 
; ardice 
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ardice ſhould be their puniſhment, and 
that they ſhould languith in miſery, as not 
knowing how to make and keep them- 
ſelves happy. There are others that de- 
rive vanity from their diſcontents, and 
make ſubſervient to their ambition the 
ſincereſt of our Paſſions: In all companies 
they bewail the loſs of their friends; they 
would have their grief conſidered as a ſpe- 
cimen of their love, and that it might be 
thought they have loved well, becauſe 
they have heartily wept. They never 
wipe away their tears but when they ſit 
ſolitary in' their cloſets; they judge they 
ſhould be improperly ſhed, if they wanted 
witneſſes; and they inform us that they 
are not real, unleſs they meet with ap- 
provers. But indeed, the ſorrow that 
lodges in our heart, is every where our 
companion, and it is in ſolitude where 

nothing diverts it, that it gives full liberty 

to its ſighs, and contemplating its loſs, 

ſtrives to ſeek ſome comfort from its re- 

crets. But though ſincere, it might ne- 
vertheleſs be unjuſt, as often producing 
effects. contrary to our deſires, and making 
us forget the perſons it forces us to la- 
ment; for nothing in the world becomes 


aver more irkſome to us than grief: 
Being 
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Being in no reſpect amiable, it eaſily be- 
comes odious; it tires out thoſe that ſerve 
it, and to deliver themſelves of it, they 
ſtrive to rid themſelves of the love that 
gave it birth: They deface from their 
memory the remembrance of their 
friends, that they might not be obliged to 
be forry for them, and by an ingratitude 
always following immoderate grief, re- 
nounce friendſhip to cure themſelves of 
pain. I know we are allowed to bemoan 
the death of our friends, and that tears 
are the firſt duties Nature obliges us to 
pay them; but we ought quickly to ſtop 
their current, and calling reaſon to our 
aid, ,onght to make their remembrance 
agrecable, if we defire 1t ſhould be immor- 
tal: We ſeldom willingly think of tor- 
menting ſubjects, and when once we do 
not find that ſad, pleaſure Nature has 
placed in tears, we regard them as puniſh- 
ments, and avoid all the occaſions that 
oblige us to give them vent. 
But certainly of all the griefs that wound 
our Soul without a juſt cauſe, it ſeems 
that not one is more infamous than that 
of Envy; for the Pain cauſed by the pri- 
vation of pleaſures is not ſo unjuſt, but 
may have pretexts for defending itſelf; if 
good 
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good reaſons are wanting to it, excuſes are 
found; and we ſee men, not put to fo 
much difficulty to reſiſt pain, as to abſtain 
from voluptuous pleaſure; they are fitter 
for fortitude than temperance, and martyrs 
may be ſooner made of them, than perſons 
remarkable for continence : The death of 
friends is a loſs great enough to be be- 
walled, and friendſhip is a virtue of ſuffi- 
cient charms, to ſeek the glory of it, by 
feigned or real tears: All theſe griefs have 
evil for their object, and though their ex- 
ceſs is marked with injuſtice, their cauſe 
admits of ſome excuſe: But envy 1s a 
grief as mean as it is unjuit, and in what- 
ever point of view it may be conſidered, 
it can have neither pretext nor colour. It 
is offenſive to every virtue, and by a malice 
that cannot be ſufficiently condemned, 
declares war againſt all thoſe noble habi- 
tudes that conſtitute the pureſt glory of 
aur Soul. Tis certain, that all vices are 
enemies of virtue, and that there is no 
morality capable of reconciling them; 
Nature brings the elements to an agree- 
ment, and tempering their qualities, 
makes them ingredients in the compoſition 
of all her works; but human Prudence, 


with all the poſſi ble artifice it may have 
recourſe 
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recourſe to, cannot reconcile the differen- 
ces of vice and virtue, nor make them re- 


fide together in the ſame perſon: Never- 


theleſs, the Hatred of other vices is 
regular; they attack only their contrary 
virtue, and when by an unjuſt victory they 
have triumphed over that noble enemy, 
they relent, their rage ſubſides, and they 
leave man in ſome meaſure at reſt. The 
perſecution of Avarice is levelled only 


againſt Liberality; Ambition contends to 


defeat Modeſty, and Lying, with all its 
impudence, attacks only Truth: But Envy, 
more furious than all theſe Monſters, 
makes war upon all virtues, and as if it 
were a poiſon compounded of all the reſt, 
attacks at the ſame time, Charity, Juſtice, 
Merey, and Humility: For, if Charity 
makes all things common, Envy claims 
their property, and does not take ſo much 
_ pleaſure in their poſſeſſion, as robbing its 
neighbour of them. If Juſtice renders to 
every one what belongs to him, Envy 
keeps all to itſelf, and unwilling to ac- 
knowledge other merit than its own, be- 
lieves that all rewards are due to it. If 
Mercy is afflicted for others misfortunes, 
Envy rejoices at, and by an exceſs of 
malice, finds its happineſs in them. If 
Humility 


| 
| 
i 
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Humility deſpiſes nothing, Envy finds 
fault with every thing, and ſtrives to raiſe 
the ſuperſtructure of its reputation on the 
ruins of virtue: So that this ſhamefully 
pining grief may properly be denominated 
_ an univerſal Evil, and to confiſt of Ava- 
rice, Pride, and Cruelty. But though 
animated againſt virtues in general, Envy 
reſerves its greateſt exertions againſt the 
moſt noble, and attacks moſt fiercely, 
ſuch as appear with greateſt ſplendour ; in 
this reſembling thoſe troublefome flies 
that keep hovering about the moſt beauti- 
ful flowers of a parterre, or like to the 
ravaging force of thunder, which makes 
choice of the talleſt trees, and diſcharges 
its fury on the higheſt mountains. It ap- 
pears not courageous, but from the noble 
enemies it attacks; it would have itſelf 
eſteemed generous, ecauſe inſolent; and 
it derives its vanity from the greatneſs of 
its crime. 

From this bad quality y proceeds another, 
not leſs perverſe. Envy, as hating virtue, 
cannot endure virtuous perſons, and its 
hatred prompts it to revenge. When by 
Calumny, it can effect nothing againſt the 
glory of the Innocent, it makes attempts 


4 on their life. Its firſt eſſay lies in obloquy, 
ä but 
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butthe completion of its work is in murder; 
ſo that it thirſts to ſhed the blood of thoſe, 
whoſe glory it could not tarniſh. - No 
parricide has been committed, which it 


has not counſelled, and of the many cruel- 


ties imputed to hatred or anger, the moſt 


fignal are the works of Envy: It armed 


in the beginning of the world, the hands 


of Cain againſt his brother, and furniſhed 


him with weapons before iron had been 
extracted from the bowels of the earth; 

ſo that in the age ſucceeding that of in- 
nocence, it taught the perpetrating of 
the firſt parricide, and death, which was 
only the penalty of ſin, became a crime 
by its counſel; It ſtirred up the children 
of Jacob againſt their brother Joſeph ; 
his future grandeur kindled jealouſy in 
their hearts, and to oppoſe the deſigns of 


heaven, they made a ſlave of lim, who 


was deſtined to royal power. It inſtigated 
Saul againſt David, and by a blind rage 
perſuaded him, that nothing is more per- 
nicious to Sovereigns than the greatneſs of 
their ſubjects; and that the power of a 
ſtranger is not ſo much to be dreaded, as 
the virtue of a domeſtic. But to aſcend 
higher, and proceed to the ſource of our 


misfortunes, it was Envy that animated 
Vo. II. Pr. II. * | the 
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the wicked Spirits againſt men, tauglit 
them the contrivance of deſtroying them 
before their birth, and making them die 
in the per ſon of their father. But if Envy 
involves its enemies in ſo great a number 
of ills, it does not procure fewer to itſelf, 
and is as much its own torment, as a 
plague to virtue; for it ſees no proſperi- 
ties that do not afflicł it; the happineſs of 
its neighbour is the cauſe of its miſery z 
his good ſucceſs forces out its tears, and 
?n whatever way he ſhonld be fortunate, 

this is more than enough to make it for 
ever wretched. It confounds the nature 
of good and evil to aecumulate its diſguſts, 
and by a diſorder, which is not juſt but 
becauſe prejudicial to it, evil gives it joy, 


and good affliction. It ſheds ſtreams of 


tears on public occaſions of feſtivity, and 
yet in pubtic calamities finds ſubjects for 
triumph and alacrity. Its own ruin ſeems 
agreeable provided it involves that of its 
enemy, and the guilt of injuſtice 1 is fo na- 


rural to it, that it purchaſes the pleafure 


of revenge at the expenee of its own life. 
Angered at Fortune, it vents bitter com- 
plaints againſt the age it lives in, and 
when. it cannot hinder the good ſucceſs of 


Thy enemies, deſpair Loops) it ſequeſtered in 
Holitude, 


N 
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Glitude, where amidſt fix'd thought on 
the cauſe of its diſpleaſures, it ſuffers the 
puniſhment of all the crimes it has com- 
mitted; 

To give ſome inlet 5 conſolation in this 
ſtate of wretchedneſs, it aſſumes to itſelf 
an air of grandeur, and would fain per- 
ſuade every one, that if it blames the vir- 
tues of others, it is becauſe it ſees them tar- 
niſhed with blemiſhes: To hear it ſpeak, 
it ſeems as if it had derived its origin from 
Heaven, and that the earth has not crowns 
and ſceptres enough to compliment its ho- 
nour; believing that all honours are its 
due, and that therefore it muſt be robbed 
of all ſuch as are not given it. In ſhort, 
it is as inſolent as Virtue is modeſt, and 
its language as impudent; as that of its 
enemy is meck and circumſpect: Vet no- 
thing is meaner than its courage; it always 
grovels, and if ſometimes blind Fortune 
thould raiſe it from the duſt, it inſtantly 
falls back again, and dejected and diſtreſſed 
ſeems to crouch under the very things it 
had decried: For it is an undoubted maxim, 
that whatever inſpires us with envy, ſtands 
in an elevated degree above us; even in our 
own judgment, we give the advantage. to 
our equals, when their merit creates jea- 
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louſy in us. A Prince becomes the ſlave 
of his ſubjects, when he takes umbrage at 
their happmeſs; he deſcends from his 
throne and falls from his grandeur, the 
moment he forms a wiſh for what they 
_ poſſeſs 7 and in his opinion he judges their 
fortune to be placed in a higher degree than 
his own, whenever it excites jealouſy in 
him. For which reaſon, that great“ man, 
who made himſelf illuſtrious by his- miſ- 
fortunes, and whoſe innocence was exer- 
ciſed by ſo many ſubjects of diſgrace, had 
obierved very juſtly, that Envy was the 
Paſtion of mean Souls, making a prey only 
of ſuch baſe and daſtardly men that can 
undertake and atchieve nothing generous z 
tor if they had the leaſt tincture of a no- 
ble heart, and if virtue had communicated 
to them that ſatis faction ſhe always carries 
about her, they would be contented with 
their condition, and would form no wiſhes 
that would difcover their miſery : If they 
remarked 1 in their equals any fignal perfec- 
tion, they would beſtow on it its merited 
applauſe; or inſpired with a noble emula- 
tion, would endeavour to acquire the like. 


But as the vice that plays the tyrant over 


"6h 28. 
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them, crawls ſhamefully on the ground, 
their conceptions muſt terminate in frivo- 
louſly mean deſires; even in making efforts 
for riſing, their humiliation becomes mote 
fignal; and experience thews that their 
apparent grandeur, is but a mere effect of 
their real miſery, 

To all theſe misfortunes we may like 
wiſe add that of poverty, which is not the 
leaſt puniſhment” of Envy; for it has this 
in common with Avarice that its riches 
never content it, having a hundred eyes 
Open on thoſe of its neighbour, and not one 


on its own : It looks to only the opulence 


that may afflict, and not that which may 


divert; it believes that whatever others 


poſſeſs, is wanting to it, and ingenious in 
tormenting itſelf, aggrandizes another's 
felicity to add to its own wretchedneſs. 
So that to puniſh the Envious, they need 
only be conſigned over to their own 
rage. Without undertaking to chaſtiſe 
their inſolence, it is ſufficient to leave 
them to themſelves, and to perinit the 
malign ſpirit that inceflantly frets them, 
to draw vengeance from their crime. Such 
are the exceſſes this pining ſorrow is ca- 


pable of. In general all anxious pains - 


* a juſt regulation to be made to 
03 coinciq; 
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coincide with the ſtrictneſs of virtue; and 
therefore we ſhall now ſee what virtues 
they may be made inſtrumental to, when 
under the guidance of Reaſon, and follow- 
ing the motians of Grace, regrets burſt 
into affliction, for the injuſtice of the 
wicked, or the deplorable ftate of the 
Good. 


or THE GOOD VSE OF PAIN. 


E need not be aſtoniſhed if tha 
| Stoics condemn Grief, as not ap- 
proving the virtues it is productive of. 
Their Sage muſt taſte ſo pure a joy as not 
to admit the leaſt allay of diſpleaſure. 
They raiſe him beyond the reach of ſtorms, 
and endeavour to perſuade us, that he un- 
concerned ſees them forming under his feet. 
They aſſure us that in the ſacking of a 
town or downfal of a ſtate, he is no more 
moved than their Jupiter amidſt the 
wrecks of the world, and that placing his 
whole happineſs in himſelf, he beholds 
with indifference every reverſe of fortune: 


If he ſheds a few tears is the tomb of his 
6 Pa- 
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Parents; ; if he fetches a ſigh at fight of his 
expiring country, his ſoul ſuffers no emo- 
tion, and he ſees all theſe diſaſters without 
pain. This cruel Philoſophy may ſpeak 
as it pleaſes, but I do not believe that its 


doctrine is capable of deſtroying nature, 


nor that it can form a Sage, diveſted of all 
the ſentiments of Humanity, Wiſdom is 


not unfriendly to reafon, and Heaven 


would not have united the foul with the 
body, if its deſign was to hinder their com- 
munication : Whence it may be thought 
that theſe Philoſophers by uttering fuch 


proud words had in view the imitation of 
Orators, who forming hyperboles, lead 


us to truth by lyes, and affure impoſ- 
ſibilities, to perſuade us of what is hard to 
be credited. They could not help believ- 
ing but that the mind muſt have ſome com- 
merce with the body, and that the pains 

of the one muſt cauſe the forrows of the 
other; but leſt the more noble part ſhould 


become the flave of the baſer, they endea- 


vorred to preſerve its liberty through ri- 
gour, and to make it inſenſible, that it 
might always remain ſuperior : For who 
could imagine that men ſo judicious in all 
things, ſhould in this loſe their judgment, 
and to defend the part of virtue, ſhould 

- 0 4 abandon 
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abandon that of reaſon. All the pomp, af 
their diflertations had no other aim than 
to maintain the mind in its empire, and 
fearing it might be weighed down by the 
weaknef: of the body, they gave a ſanction 
to its power by terms more eloquent than 
true, 1 hey imagined that to reduce us 
to the point of reaſon, it was requiſite tp 
raiſe us a degree higher, and that ta grant 
no ſuperfluity to our ſenſes, we ſhould re- 
fuſe them neceſſaries. They therefore be- 
lieve with us that Grief may be rational, 
and that there are occaſions when it might 
border upon impiety to ſhew no ſorrow; 
but I cannot ſay we arg ſo well able to 
perſuade them that Penitence and Mercy 
are illuſtrious virtues, and that after having 
bewailed our own offences we are obliged 
lament the miſeries of our neighbour. 
Theſe Philoſophers are not auſtere, but 
becauſe they are over-yirtuous ; they do 
not condemn Penitence, but becauſe they 
love fidelity; and if they blame repentance, 
it is becauſe they preſuppoſe criminality. 
They would never haye the party of vir- 
tue abandoned, or that vicious men ſhould 
pe treated with more lenity than the de- 
ſerting ſoldier. Their zeal merits ſome 
excuſe, but being unaccompanied with 


Pru- 
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prudence, it produces an effect contrary ta 
their intention; for it adds to the number 
of criminals by thinking to leſſen it, it 
makes the weak obſtinate, and depriving 
them of a remedy, changes their weak- 
neſs into incurable maladies. Man is not 
ſo conſiſtent, with himſelf, nor approved 
in his duty, as the Angel, and though he 
loves good, his attachment is not ſo inti- 


mate with it, as not to be capable of a ſe- 
paration. Still is he not ſo perverſe and 


obſtinate as the Devil, and when he loves 
evil, he is not ſo deeply engaged, as not 
to be weaned from it. If his conſtancy 
is the cauſe of his fin, it is alſo its remedy, 
and if it helps to make him criminal, it 
likewiſe contributes to make him i innocent. 
He 1s diſguſted at criminal life, he is 
tired of 1 implety, and for theſe good effects 
he is indebted to the weakneſs of his Na- 
ture. If he had more ſtrength, he would 
be more obſtinate, and the Grace that 
converts him, would find more reſiſtance, 
if he was more firm in his refolutions, 
Heaven makes this fault conducive to. our 


advantage, and its providence operates on 


our weakneſs to make it a means to falva- 
tion; for when it has touched ſinners, and 
and by preventing their will by its grace, 


has, 
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| Has made them conceive a deteſtation of 
their crime, they complete the work of 
their converſion by the help of penitence, 
and ſeek in grief the means of appeaſing 
the divine Juſtice. They puniſh their 
body to afMi& their mind; they condemn 
the flave, as an accomplice, to mourn for 
the maſter's treſpaſs, and well knowing 
that they do not afflict, but for having 
loved themſelves too much, they oblige 
them to hate, in order to procure them- 
ſelves good. They often chaſten them by 
the ſame puniſhment becauſe their faults 
are common, and by a juſt rigour con- 
join in the penalty thoſe that have not 
been ſeparated i in the crime. In this man- 
ner it is every man ſatisfies God, and his 
two conſtituent parts find in grief the par- 
don of their fins. I well knoy that liber- 
tines make a mockery of theſe duties, and 
place repentance in rhe number of remedies 
that are as ſhameful as uſeleſs; for why, 
day they, ſhould you afflict yourſelf for an 
evil that no longer exiſts? why revive it 
by your regrets ? why by a greater indiſ- 
cretion change the paſt, and wiſh in vain 
that what is already done, had not been? 
"Theſe bad reafons will never turn away 


Hnners. from repentance, and if the im- 
| F pigus 
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pious come not better armed againſt piety, 
they will never have over her any great 
advantage. Nature daily authorizes the 
tears we ſhed for paſt misfortunes, a dole- 
ful remembrance fetches ſighs from our 
hearts, and we cannot think of the evils 
we haye ayoided or ſuffered, without 
feeling ſome motions of pleaſure or grief 
to riſe up in our Souls. The elapſed time 
being the molt certain part of our life, it 
is alſo that which excites the moſt real 
paſhons, and inſpires ys with the moſt 
ſenſible emotions: Futurity is too uncers 
tain to make us over ſolicitous concerning 
it, and the events it produces are too hid- 
den, to make great impreſſions on our de- 
ſires: The paſt is the ſource of ſorrow, and 
we have a right to afflict ourſelves for an 


accident, which we no longer have in our 


power to avert; if it had only threatened 
us, we might have endeavoured to guard 
againſt it, and if it hung over our head, 
our prudence would have been employed 
in diverting the blow: But when it has 
once happened, nothing remains to us but 
grief for condoling with ourſelves; and of 
the many Paſſions, that may furnith us 


with ſubjects of conſolation amidſt preſent 


or future ills, that only can ſoothe us for 
Silagreeable paſt occurrences. If wo could 
_— re⸗ 
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recover our friends out of the grave, and 
by our cares re-animate their aſhes, wWe 
ſhould not waſte ourielves away in ufeleſs 
regrets ; but death being remedileſs, and 
medicine that may preſerve life, being in- 
capable of reſtoring it when loſt ; we weep 
with greater reaſon as our loſs is real, andour 
tears ſeem to us more juſt, as the evil we ſuffer 
is leſs capable of remedy. In like manner, 
Repentance is not blameable, if unable to 
hinder a crime already committed, it de- 
votes itſelf to grief, and if finding no 
means for repairing the offence, it teſti- 
fies what it feels on that account by its 
ſighs. It is grounded on this belief, and 
ſo much the better, as knowing that tears 
are not uſeleſs to it, and that mingled 
with the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, they are 
efficacious to waſh away all the pollution 
of fin. On other occaſions tears work no 
miracles; if they comfort the living, they 
do not raiſe the dead; if they are as pledges 
to the afflicted Four. love, they do not 
deliver them gut of their trogbles ; think: 
ing to ſuccour the miſerable, they aug- 
ment their number, and inſtead of curing 
the evil, ſerve only ta make it contagious ; 
But the tears of Penitence obliterate fins, 
fave ſinners, and appeaſe the juſt anger of 


God; for fo good | is God, that he is 
ſoftened 
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ſoftened by a little ſorrow ; remorſe and 
ditpleaſure at an offence are as a ſatisfaction 
to him, and knowing we cannot change 
what is paſt, he contents himſelf with our 
repentance of it; and as he reads hearts, 

and knows the tears, that proceed from 
true forrow, he never refuſes pardon to 
them, and before his throne it rs ſufficient 
for the criminal to confeſs his impiety, to 
to receive and find its abolition. Before a 
human Bench of Juftice, criminality and 
innocence are often confounded 3 a man 
is acquitted that makes a defence for his 
treſpaſs by lies, and ſo he dentes a murder 
that cannot be proved againſt him, he 
compels his judges to pronounce in his 
. favour, but if he yields to the violence of 
torments, or is detected in his anſwers, 
his. tears do not deface his grime, and his 
confeſſion does not fave his life: It is 
otherwiſe in penitence ; the ſincere and 
humble acknowledgement of the erime is 
{ſufficient to obtain pardon 7 its laws are ſo 
mild, that God forgets all the injuries done 
him, if ſinners do but mingle a little love 
with their repentance, and if the fear of 
puniſhment is not the only motive of their 
ſorrow. Ovr intereſts therefore oblige us 
to ſtand up in defence of a paſſion, of ſuch 


ſingular advantage to us, and the hope of 


* 
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dur ſalvation being grounded on that virs 
tue, which owes its birth to grief, Ave 
ought to maintain its cauſe, and employ 
the whole force of reaſon to auth! _ that 
which effects our juſtification. 8 
Mercy will find not leſs credit among 
men than Penitence, and as no man is ſo 
happy but he may become wretched, 1 
am perſuaded it will not want advocates: 
The calumnies of the Stoics will not be 
able to baniſh it from the earth ; the 
weakneſs imputed to it, cannot tarniſh its 
glory ; if injuſtice digs down its altars, 
piety will erect others t) it, and if its tem- 
ples of ſtone and merble are levelled with 
the ground, living and rational temples 
will be built up to its honour 1n the heart. 
They accuſe it of being unjuft, and of ra- 
ther attending to the diſtreſs than treſſpaſs 
of Criminals they blame it for dropping; 
tears on perſons, undeſervingof them, and for 
deſiring to lay open priſons, to let out indiſeri- 
minately the innocent andguilty. Notwith- 
ſtanding all that may be alledged by theſe in- 
humane philoſophers, 1 it is the beſt way of 
employing ſorrow, it is the moſt holy ufe 
we can put grief to, it is the moſt univer- 
fally approved ſentiment? of our foul, and 
we mult have iflued from rocks, or lived 


among tigers, to anden ſo reaſonable a 
Paſſion. 
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Paſlion. It has its birth from miſery, it 
imitates: the mother that ,gave it life, and 
has ſo ſtrong a likeneſs to her, that itſelf is 
another miſery. It ſeizes upon the heart 
by the eyes, and going forth from where it 
entered, ſheds itſelf by tears, and evapo- 
rates by ſighs. Though accufed of being 
weak, it excites our deſires, and intereſt- 
ing us in the affliction of the miſerable, 
gives us ſtrength to aſſiſt them. Having 
proved its feeling towards them by its re- 
grets, it proves its power for relieving 
them by effects, and giving orders from 
the throne if is ſeated on, forces the eyes 
to weep for them, the mouth to comfort 
them, and the hands to help them. It de- 
ſcends into dungeons with priſoners, it 
mounts the ſcaffold with eriminals, it 
aſſiſts the affficted with advice, it dividdy 


its ſubſtance with the poor, and without 


ſeeking other motives than miſery, it is 
enough for it that a man is unhappy to 
take him under its protection. All theſe; 
efforts proceed only from pain, and if ſor- 
_ row did not participate of Mercy, it would 
not act with ſo much vigour ; for ſelf- love 
has wrought ſo great a degree of diforder, 
in us, that divine Providence muſt needs: 
makes us wretched through pity, to inte- 
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reſt us in the wretchedneſs of another. I 
we were to remain unaffected, we ſhould 
ſeck out no remedy, and never think of 


curing an evil we behold with an eye of 


indifference : But Mercy being a holy 
contagion, making us ſenſible of the de- 
plorable condition of our neighbour, we 
help him to ſolace ourſelves, and affiſt him 
in his wants, to deliver us from the pain 
we find the ſmatt of. Thus it is that mi- 
ſery teaches us Mercy, and our own diſtreſs 


invites us to remedy that of others. Who 
could condemn ſo juſt a feeling, and who 


Mould dare blame a Paſſion to which we 
are indebted for our innocence ? If the 
miſerable are ſacred perſons, ſhall the mer- 
ciful be decried as prophane ? If we reſpect 


thoſe that have ſuffered by the attacks of 


Fortune, can we blame thoſe that aſſiſt 
them ? If we admire long-ſuffering, ſhall 


we deſpiſe compaſſion ? If Miſery draws 


tears from our eyes, ſhall not Mercy ex- 
tort praiſes from our mouth, and ſhall not 
we adore a virtue, which Jeſus Chriſt was 
pleaſed to conſecrate in his perſon * Before 
the myſtery of the Incarnation, he had 
only that mercy which reheves the unfor- | 


tunate without experiencing their misfor- 


tunes, which cures the diſeaſe without 
* catching 
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catching it, and which- comforts the af- 
flicted without increaſing their number: 
He ſaw our miſeries and did not feel them; 
his goodneſs making uſe of his power ſuc- 
coured the miſerable, and was not afflicted 
by them: But ſince he vouchſafed to be- 
come man, he has mingled his tears with 
ours, he has permitted our griefs to wound 
his ſoul, and he was willing to ſuffer our 
miſeries to learn Mercy. We have there- 
fore full allowance to exerciſe a virtue 
which Chriſt practiſed and we may be- 
come wretched without any diſparagement 
to our honour, - ſince the Son of God, in 
whole perſon not the leaſt ſhadow of a fault 
can be obſerved, was willing to feel the 
afflictions of his friends, and to ſhed tears 
in pity of them, before he performed mi- 
racles for helping them. This Paſſion has 
therefore been a ſubject of honour to all 
Chriſtian Philoſophers, who, to raiſe its 
merit which the Stoics have vainly endea- 
voured to depreciate, give it a glorious ti- 
tle, and admit it into the company of Vir- 
tues. They acknowledge that it may be 
of ſervice to Reaſon on all occaſions of 
life, and fo it be conſiſtent with juſtice, 
when it relieves the poor, or pardons cri- 


OL PTY T minals, 
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minals, one mult be barbarous not to hold 


| it 11 veneration. 


Upon the whole, and from all tha has 
been hitherto Auen and elucidated. 
there is no Paſſion of our ſoul but may be 


uſefully managed and conducted by Rea- 


ſon and the Law of Grace: For to reca- 
pitulate in a few words all that we have 
{aid in this work, Love may be changed 


into a ſacred friendſhip, and Hatred may 


become a juſt indignation. -' Moderated. 


Deſires are helps to acquire all Virtues, 


and Flight 1s the principal defence of 55 
Chaſtity. Hope animates us to noble ac- 


tions, and Deſpair diſſuades us from rafh 


enterprizes. Fear is an aid to Prudence, 
and Courage to Valour, Anger, how fierce 
ſoever, takes part with Juſtice. Innocent 
Joy is a fore-taſte of felicity, and Grief is 
a ſhort pain delivering us from eternal pu- 
niſhment; fo that our falvation depends 


on the good uſe we make of our Paſſions, 
and Virtue cannot ſubſiſt but by the har- 


monie proportion we maintain through all 
the moving ſprings of our ſoul. 
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